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THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR 
HE redoubtable Hollweg—the man associated 
with the “scrap of paper’ incident and the con- 
cession that Germany “did wrong” in invading Bel- 
gium—has at length gone into retirement, after eight 
years of service. He resigns at a time when there is 
tremendous political unrest in the Fatherland; when 
the Liberals tired of empty victories and emptier 
promises of the realization of the fruits of victory, 
urgently demand concessions of real power in admin- 
istrative matters. Can Holiweg’s resignation be 
regarded in any way as a triumph of the progressives? 
So it might seem at first sight, for the ex-Chancellor’s 
latest utterances sounded like nailing the conservative 
flag to the mast, and yet to all appearances his retire- 
ment leaves the “frightfulness” 
set, led by Hindenburg, Luden- 
dorf and the Crown Prince, in 

possession of the platform. 

Is the make-up of his successor 
any clue to the situation? Dr. 
Michaelis can not be described as 
committed to any faction. A man 
of sixty, he has been from his 
early manhood an expert in 
finance, a bred and born Prussian 
official. He prides himself, not 
on his family connections nor on 
any social or literary distinctions, 
but on his value as a faithful ser- 
vant of the Kaiser. When still 
under thirty he was chosen to fill 
an important position in Japan as 
professor in the Law School in 
the capital and adviser in admin- 
istrative matters. He was one of 
the very first of a whole troop of 
Berlin specialists who were in- 
vited by the Japanese govern- 
ment to reorganize the adminis- 
tration on Prussian lines. The 
College of Law and Administra- 
tion in the new Imperial Univer- 
sity, founded in 1886, was almost 
entirely officered—in respect to 
its foreign contingent—by Ger- 
mans in whose selection Mich- 
aelis had a chief say. It showed 
the sagacity of Count Ito, Japan’s 
great man, that he should thus 
have chosen the Prussian type as 
the instructor in details of ad- 
ministration. Not only Frederick 
the Great, but his father before 
him, had a positive genius for ad- 
ministration, and they laid an en- 
during foundation for the great- 
ness of Prussia in the excellent 
economic condition they estab- 
lished in their kingdom, a mir- 
acle of bureaucratic efficiency. 
The Prussian hold on the empire 
is essentially due to this superior- 
itye The selection of a well- 
trained financier, who will be 
able to talk with authority on 
the sinews of war—probably the 
chief issue today, causing the un- 
rest—seeims to be a prudent move 
with a view to compromise. 

Dr. Michaelis is not without 
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imagination, when it concerns the glory of Ger- 
many and the “holy mission” of Prussia. Before he 
had been long in Tokio-—indeed the very year of his 
arrival, 1885—he was instrumental in having a great 
music and tableaux evening in the large Hall of the 
College of Engineering, an institution with a complete 
foreign British staff organized under the advice of 
Lord Kelvin, then Sir William Thomson of Glasgow 
University. It was the big social event of the season, 
patronized by royalty, the occasion being the founding 
of a Red Cross chapter in Japan. The writer of this 
article who was present on the occasion felt the sig- 
nificance of the new departure. Germany was getting 
for herself a “place in the sun’ in the Far Orient. 
Since then military and official Japan has looked for 
leading more to Berlin than anywhere else; while the 
bulk of the intelligent people still retain their Anglo- 
American leanings. 


ENTHUSIASTIC QUEST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


ESPITE .the war—perhaps partly on account of 

it— the Ug s. Ge sumamer session 1g ¥by far the 
largest in history. The registration at the College 
of Liberal Arts—-nearly YOU—is twenty per cent larger 
than that of lest vear. Classrooms in some cases are 
crowded, and several of the largest courses have been 
compelled to adjourn from the assigned lecture-rooms 
to the University chapel in order that all may have 
seats. 
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It Was Time for That Food Embargo 


LIS 1» Z 


Price Ten Cents 


As is usual with summer sessions, the registration 
Occasional men are, of 
course, to be seen; but they show a strong tendency 
to hang together in groups, and the hapless male in- 
dividual who must thread the hallways by himself 
The summer school of- 


is overwhelmingly feminine. 


treads furtively and swiftly. 


fers a most interesting study to the educator. Ab- 


solutely the students are there for business. Beyond 
a picnic or two, not a single “college activity” has 
appeared to distract attention from the main business 
of life—the acquisition of knowledge. Chance bits of 
conversation, overheard in the halls, are singularly fre 
from college slang, and are more than likely to be 
in regard ta some point in Professor So-and-So’s morn- 
ing lecture. A huge portion of the students are 
themselves teachers—practically every high school in 
the southland is represented—and they are capable of 
criticising and appreciating method as well as mat- 
per: | 


Probably the largest classes are those of Dr. Edward 
B. Krehbiel, the Stanford historian. Dr. Krehbiel fills 
the chapel’ daily at Il and 1 ocloek. Dr) Thomas 
Nixon Carver performs a similar feat at 9 and 10 
daily. The classes in education, under Dr. Boone of 
Berkeley, Dr. Moore of Los Angeles and Dr. Stowell 
of U) S. 'C., are crowded to the doors. The Séitec 
of Officers, held each afternoon, is training an exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic group of prospective soldiers. 

One of the greatest features of the summer session 
will be ten lectures, during the 
fMnal week (August 6 to 10), to 
be given by Dr. Carl Albert 
Krause, the eminent modern-lan- 
guage teacher of the New York 
school department. Dr. Krause 
has written and edited the very 
latest wiinkles in the way of 
German textbooks. 


Lectures, open by admission to 
the public, are given at U. S_ C. 
each Tuesday and Thursday aft- 
ernoon by the distinguished vis- 
iting professors. The speakers 
for the coming™=week are Dr. 
Krehbiel, who speaks Tuesday 
afternoon 67, “M@tional “Self-De- 
feat’ and @—r. “Ernest Carroll 
Moore, lately of. Hlarvard and 
now of Los Angeles. 


THE U-BCAT CURVE 


HE U-boat curve descends 

again. Since Feb. 1, when 
unrestricted warfare began, there 
have been three high points. The 
first came in the fourth week at 
19 ships of over 1,600 tons; the 
second in the eighth week at 40 
ships of like class, and the third 
in the sixteenth week at 27 ships. 


The trough between the first 
and second waves touched low 
point at 13; between the second 
and third at 15. We are now in 
the trough between the third and 
fourth and have dropped to 15. 


The interval between crests of 
the second and third waves was 
exactly twice as long”as_ that be- 
tween crests of the first and sec- 
ond; but six weeks was spent in 
recession and only two in climb- 
ing to a new crest, so the length- 
ened interval represented no ad- 
vantage to the allies. 


The interesting points to watch 
now are whether the trough and 
crest figures grow lower and 
whether the length of time from 
trough to crest increases. If 
these things happen, then we will 
have reason to believe that actual 
headway is being made against 
the submarine menace. 














Trifles About Truffles 

We have been hearing of a “Little Restaurant’ in 
some out of the way place, where you get the best 
entrees in town. An Epicure friend recently confided 
to me that he has so far failed to locate any such ani- 
mal, after an assiduous two years search. This myth 
of the “Little Restaurant” has its origin largely with 
good folk, who have read books about Paris, or hear 
their friends talk of having visited marvelous restau- 
rants abroad, “Where foreigners never go.” 

Now there is a vast difference between the little 
restaurant of Paris and the little restaurant at home. 
Ours is usually a cheap restaurant, while some of us 
have gone to a ‘hole in the wall” in Paris and come out 
lighter in pocket by a hundred francs, for a small din- 
ner for two. You can't get something for nothing in 
Paris or here, and our restaurants on Alameda street 
can hardly afford to keep a cellar full of Old Bordeaux 
and Burgundy, or many truffles and pates for their 
habitues. 

My friend was bewailing, on a warm day the lack of 
truffled pate of chicken liver and good galantine of 
chicken, whereupon I said, mysteriously, “Follow me,” 
and led him to the Alexandria Grill and to the Alsatian 
head waiter, who comes from the land of the Strauss- 
burg pies. “For heaven’s sake show me something 
new, you can’t get those things here,’ remonstrated 
my friend. ‘Don’t you think I know all about our big 
restaurants? Why this is the first place at which I 
stopped in Los Angeles.” 

But the pate and a marvellous galantine did appear, 
garnished with the truffles of Perigord. The eyes of 
Epicurus opened wide with surprise, and his port wine 
complexion was suffused with a glow of joy. At last 
he burst forth in biblical utterance;—‘‘And the first 
shall be last and the last shall be first—Ask and it 
shall be given unto you.” The drinks were on him. 





A Friend of Funston 

The passing of James Pennie last Saturday calls to 
mind his earlier experiences in Cuba. Pennie fought 
with the Cuban insurrectos, before the United States 
took a friendly hand in the affairs of the island. At 
the same time Frederick Funston, then an unknown 
Kansan, was in Cuba and the two became fast friends. 
Pennie was wounded and, coming back to the United 
States, settled in a little place near Palms. General 
Funston rose like a rocket. When he came back 
from the Philippines, he passed through Los An- 
geles. JI found him at the Van Nuys, one afternoon, 
hot and dusty. Good naturedly he submitted to the 
reportorial interviewing process and said he had Just 
been tramping on roads and lanes in the Palms neigh- 
borhood to find “my old chum, Pennie, who was 
wounded when we were bushwacking it in Cuba.” A 
Major-General in the U. S. army had been tramping 
through the sand to find a former wounded private. 
Now general and private are re-united. 





Field Artillery 

“The main reason why we are hurrying recruiting 
in the new Field Artillery Regiment just authorized for 
California,’ Stewart Edward White, the author, tells 
The Graphic, (he is serving as recruiting officer for 
south of the Tehachapi), “is to give the man subject to 
draft a chance to chod@se his service. If he enrolls, 
passes his physical examination and is mustered in be- 
fore he receives his draft card from Washington, he 
thereby escapes his draft obligations and can serve 
with this unit of his choice. If, on the other hand, he 
is drafted, he goes where he is sent—perhaps to the 
Philippines or the Mexican border to relieve trained 
men. 

“Field artillery is a crack service. Every enlisted 
man has his own job to perform; he is not used as is 
the infantryman; he is in all the fighting, follows close- 
ly to consolidate every advance, and yet he is just far 
enough back of the first line to avoid bombs, liquid 
fire, machine guns and all the rest of trench pleasan- 
tries, including living in the trenches themselves. He 
has no endless foot slogging; there are over five hun- 
dred horses ina full regiment and if he does not ride 
one of them, he gets a seat on a gun or a caisson. And 
he has a good chance for promotion. 

“There are about one hundred and fifty non-com- 
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missioned officers. These men have responsibility far 
in advance of an infantry non-commission. They work 
the guns, the sights, the firing, micrometers, fuse set- 
ters, etc., as well as taking charge of the men. 

“This regiment is composed of handpicked 
from a handpicked state,’ said Mr. White earnestly. “It 
is commanded by a colonel of the regular army. Did 
you know that usually the department’s policy is to 
assign such an officer to no unit under a brigade. It 
is going to get intensive training. It is going to get 
action and get it quick. It is an honor that California 
has been selected, and it’s going to do honor to Cali- 
fornia in its performance. It will stick together for 
the war.” 

“And for the man from 30 to 45 years of age,” Mr. 
White pointed out in conclusion, “this is positively the 
last call; heretofore he has been able to list in the reg- 
ular army or the National Guard. After the draft is 
made, all incomplete units will be filled up by drafted 
men, the other man will then be out of it for good.” 

“Southern California has been tentatively assigned 
two batteries; when they are filled the opportunity 
has passed. If they are not promptly filled, that 
chance will be given to the north.” 

Headquarters have been established at No. 749 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, where enlistments may be 
signed, blanks for physical examination be obtained 
and further information required. 
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Opposition Shrieks 


When Miss A. J. Freeman, the Red feminine So- 
cialist, introduced by Mrs. Frank Wolff, essayed to de- 
clare that the United States Government did not rep- 
resent the American people, it was a good deal like an 
explosive bomb at the City Club picnic on Monday. 
Loyalists had a hard time controlling their emotions. 
But Mrs. M. E. Johnson, president of the Wednesday 
Morning Club, proved equal to the occasion. Com- 
mandeering a flag from a reluctant small boy, she 
mounted a table and sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” albeit in her emotion she pitched it in such a high 
key that it took every ounce of endurance the ladies 
had to go through wit hit to the screamful end. But 
it proved such a happy vent for stormy emotions that 
the chorus responded heroically and, as Mrs. Johnson 
herself said, “she who shrieks last shrieks loud- 
est.” It was some shriek—the spirit was willing but 
the flesh was weak. 


The Cabaret 


Not omitting the usual bevy of maidens in more or 
less piquant decollete, one down town cafe has two 
gorgeous yoting men in superlative evening dress on 
the programme, presumably as a sop to the feminine 
customers. 

But when these two male charmers. start their 
pirouetting and ogling, there is a marked lack of en- 
thusiasm amongst the male supperers. But masculin- 
ity should be more philosophical. If they themselves 
reserve the right to be pre-occupied with the cabaret 
maidens to the disconcertion of their ladv friends, they 
ought not to mind said lady friends indulging a little 
rapturous attention when the male cabaretters hold the 
floor. All the same, of course, it doesn’t seem quite 
nice. This single standard business leaves a good deal 
to be desired. 


When Banking Palls 

Since W. H. Holliday of this city retired from the 
banking business he has become a bridge fiend. He 
may be seen playing bridge on the porch of the Vir- 
ginia at Long Beach pretty well every day, and he 
knows all the bridge literature from A to Z. He is 
one of that devoted bridge contingent which includes 
Judge and Mrs. A. H. Graham, Colonel and Mrs. 
Drake, Miss Penita Drake, Mr. and Miss Young and 
Mrs. Preston, wife of the flotilla captain. 

Time was when Mr. Holliday used to declare that 
nothing but banking prevented him from dedicating 
his life to golf. A new siren has him in her toils now. 
But either game demands a mathematical head. And 
one can really get twice as much counting out of 
bridge, much larger totals. Counting at golf is a dis- 
couraging business at best. 








The Superfluous Elevator 

The management of a smart pleasure resort is quite 
worried because affluent dames have been showing 
such a marked penchant for walking upstairs instead 
of taking the elevator. It seems to have become a 
positive craze. Now the secret is out. It appears that 
physicians are recommending stair climbing as the 
best antidote for obesity. Nothing, they say, has such 
a beneficial effect upon embonpoint as industrious stair- 
climbing, especially on the hip measurement. So 
breathless toitlers may be seen tortuously climbing 
stairs at our fashionable pleasure resorts all the time 
nowadays and the elevators are likely to rust out for 
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want of exercise. The only people who use them are 
youthful bachelors and the children. It is a bit ironi- 
cal that “reducing” is still the pet pastime of a large 
section of society—male and female—in these war 
economy days. We suspect it is because California js 
so healthy that we digest all our food and acquire the 
maximum of nourishment. 
The Martinet 

Captain Preston in command of the torpedo and suh- 
marine flotilla at San Pedro, on the “Cheyenne,” js 
said to be the youngest commander in the navy—he is 
only 35 years of age. And many of his lieutenants are 
much older. But he has the reputation for being a 
veritable martinet and very stingy with shore leave. 
Those under his command are in no doubt about this 
being war time. Many a promising flirtation is nipped 
unequivocably in the bud by this stern young Captain. 
The only way the ladies can indulge their admiration 
of braided white duck uniforms is to go down to San 
Pedro and watch them drilling—the men declare it is 
a continuous performance. 





Rennaisance of the Stock Company 

It is to be hoped that the proposed alliance of Klaw 
and Erlanger, Gottloeb and Marx and W. T. Wyatt 
will materialize into a backing for such a Pacific Coast 
traveling stock company as will duplicate the ability 
and patronage of the Frawley company of twenty 
years ago. Theatricals have been on the down grade 
in the past decade and the public has swung between 
the picture show and the musical comedy. But with a 
company of first class players, with an attractive reper- 
toire and with adequate mountings, and especially if 
the plays are put before the public at moderate prices, 
the popularity of the repertoire company may be re- 
covered. 
Inventing Airships 

Edison is not monopolizing all the inventions. 
Three of our prominent young men are at present en- 
gaged upon what they hope is a great airship inven- 
tion, designed to counteract Zeppelin terrors. They 
are Frank Gilcrest, well known Pasadenan, J. A. Nes- 
bit and J. H. Mosher, all of whom have been working 
upon their project for some months now. They have 
almost forsaken society for the charms of invention 
and dinner partners declare them to be the most pre- 
occupied of conversationalists. They have taken up 
their abode at Long Beach where they are accused of 
working 18 hours a day. And time was when Frank 
Gilcrest, for one, had no more serious object in life 
than golf. 


Smith College To Send Unit 


As typical of the quick generous impulse to practical 
and humanitarian service in the present war offered 
by many young business women in America is the 
case of Margaret Wood, a successful teacher who has 
been visiting friends and relatives in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena in the last week before sailing for France. 
Miss Wood has just given up a lucrative position in 
the Chicago schools in order to join a hospital unit 
from Smith College, leaving for the north of France 
sometime this month. Miss Wood, who is the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Caroline Wood of Sierra Madre, 
formerly lived in Pasadena and has hosts of friends 
hereabouts who are vastly interested in her present 
decision. It will be remembered by many that when 
Randolph Wood, Margaret's brother who is proud of 
the blood of the colonial family of Randolph, married 
Miss Stevenson of Sierra Madre and took his bride East 
some time ago, Miss Wood soon followed. Although 
possessed of an independent fortune this energetic 
young woman engaged in teaching in Chicago with 
much success, until the formation of the present Smith 
college unit, when she decided to join her classmates. 
Her volunteer service includes the payment of her 
own expenses and she looks forward with a great joy 
to caring for the French orphans. Her Quaker grand- 
mother, Mrs. Wood, is intensely proud of the young 
recruit and says: “If I were twenty years younger | 
would go too.” 








SONNET 

I'd like to eat a table d’hote in Hell 
With the immortals literary bent. 
©, such an hour would be worthy spent. 
I’m sure that I should like it rather well 
To hear old Dante talk, and Johnson spell, 
Munchausen lie, and grave Columbus vent 
His ire on poor Noah, his intent 
Being to steal the thunder of that swell 
Whose nautic fame gives him an envied place. 
I’d like to hear what Washington might say 
To Ananias and his lying wife. 
Full well I'd like that table d’hote to grace. 
To see that prig, young Cass’bianca play 
With Peck’s Bad Boy, for that I’d give my life. 

WILLIAM VAN WYCK. 
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Memorial 
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to Maitland Davies 





Fiat artistic circles of Los Angeles, including musi- 
clans, writers, artists, stage and screen stars, newSs- 

paper editors, publicity men, theatrical producers, and 
motion picture managers, directors and exhibitors have 
arranged for a memortal to the late Maitland Davies, 
dramatic critic and musician, who died recently. The 
memorial will be given at the Mason Opera House, to- 
morrow (Sunday) night, and the leading dramatic and 
film stars at present in Los Angeles will participate in 
a program scintillating with talent. The friends of 
Mr. Davies have determined to express their appre- 
ciation of him and his work in a practical manner 
worthy of him and in honor of his memory—a mani- 
festation of their sincere sympathy for the widow and 
little daughter, whom Mr. Davies left in straitened 
circumstances. Mr. Davies numbered 
among his warmest friend the people 
of the stage and screen and with spon- 
taneous generosity they have offered to 
do their bit to “get even” for the many 
favors bestowed upon them during his 
happy and helpful life. 

Never before in the theatrical warld 
have so many famous stars offered their 
talents to the memory of one whom 
they loved. 

Only in Los Angeles, the city of mo- 
tion pictures studios, could personally 
appear on the stage such stars as Mary 
Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Theda Bara, William S. Hart, 
Louise Glaum, Crane Wilbur and Bessie 
Barriscale—for in no other city would 
they all be present at the same time. 
Yet at the Maitland Davies Memorial 
they will all be seen “face to face’— 
for they have voluntarily signified their 
intention of being present to assist in 
the performance, which will incidentally 
mark a new epoch for the Mason. The 
public may assist—and at the same time 
eet a run for its money, for the tickets 
are on sale at every theater and all the 
moving picture houses in town. 


The entire fund will be given to Mrs. 
Davies and her little daughter, and a 
subscription in which the business men 
and all those who knew Mir. Davies are 
participating is being secured also for 
the widow. The entertainment and all 
the incidentals including the Mason 
Opera house rental has been donated— 
not a single cent having been spent for 
advertising or talent. The memorial 1s 
indeed a testimonial of grateful souls 
and is a credit to the warm hearts and 
wi.ling hands which have made it pos- 
sible. 


Tyrone Power will appear in a 
Shakespearian role—the noted actor hav- 
ing been one of Mr. Davies’ closest 
friends. 


Louis Graxeure, the famous baritone, will sing a 
number of songs, because as he said in speaking 
of the program: “I just missed singing for Mr. Davies 
by one day while he lived—so now I can sing for him 
anyway. Helen Thorner will render a number of 
selections, and Elsie Ruegger, of the Orpheum will 
appear with her cello. Blanche Ring, Charles Win- 
inger, the DuFor Brothers and Flannigan & Edwards, 
of the “What Next’ Morosco company will appear in 
a seris of songs, dances and skits, and Randall & 
Myers of the Orpheum supply the comedy 
touches. Charlie Murray, the popular “starter” at all 
entertainments in which he can help, will bring his 
genial personality and happy smile to the stage with 
him. Thomas Jefterson, Jr., will enact the death 
scene from Rip Van Winkle, and Richard Ordynski, an- 
other of Mr. Davies’ personal friends and the well 
known stage director of the New York Metropolitan, 
will assist in staging the performance, and will also 
give a recitation. 

The boxes are being taken by such well known 
persons as Cecil DeMille of the Lasky studios and 
Theda Bara of the Fox studios, each of whom pur- 
chased their reservations with a check of $100.00. 
William S. Hart and Madame Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink have subscribed each $100.00. 

The following committees have been appointed to 
arrange the details of the memorial: 

Finance, Clarence Drown, L. E. Behymer, Guy Price, 
Joseph Montrose; orchestra, Gilbert Brown, Edwin 


will 





Schallert, Florence Lawrence; stage, Walter Hearn, 
Bob Yost, William Campbell; talent, Guy Price, Othe- 
man Stevens, Grace Kingsley, Henry Christeen War- 
nack; press, Grace Wilcox, Arthur Wenzel, Ham 
Beall; motion pictures, Frank Lowry, Ham _ Beall; 
subscriptions, Gilbert Brown, Arthur Wenzel, Otheman 
Stevens, Seymour Tally, Roy Miller, Henry Christeen 
Warnack, Earl Tait, Joseph Montrose, L. E. Behymer, 
Frank Lowry, Bob Yost, Ham Beall, Rena McDonald, 


Jack Stratton, J. A. Quinn. 
A Fellow Worker’s Appreciation 
‘Tow, » Beoet  “B-O-wel elt was tite sonorous 


voice of “Davie, roaring for copy-boys as he madly 
pounded his typewriter twenty minutes before press 
He was always in a hurry when it came to 


time. 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
Who Will Appear at the Davies Benefit 


press time because his hours were filled by other peo- 
ple—people who said “Let’s tell Davie.” 
told Davie?’ “What does Davie think>?” 


wihate to do abcut it. 
that,’ 


Always it has been the same since Maitland Davies 
took the Dramatic Critics’s desk. Always we have 
felt the instinctive urge to share with Davie the jokes, 
the joys, the sorrows and the grouches that life in 
a great office brings, and always he added to the joy 
or took something from the sting when we sought his 
whole-souled attention. 


“Have you 
“Ask Mait 
“Oh, Maitland would enjoy 


It's almost impossible to realize that we may never 
trespass on Davies’ time again, that hisedesk in the 
corner can never be the meeting place of merriment 
and laughter, sympathy and tears, as it has been for 
so long past. We took his share in affairs so much 
as a matter of ccurse, that if he wasn’t “in” we felt 
almost aggrieved not to have his opinion, and we said 
sometimes impatiently, “Where is Davie, he ought to 
be here by now?!! Wherever ue was, wherever he is 
now, other people were and are demanding his atten- 
tion, his time, his thought, his help—I know that. 
It was not customary to say “Hullo, Davie, how are 
your’ We said “Hullo, Davie, I want to tell you 
something,” and his twinkling eyes with the light of 
youth yet in them, looked questioningly up from his 
Sunday drama layout or his Monday night review. 

Unlike most good-natured and kindly people, he was 
keenly alive to values, and the worth of his sympathy 





or comments lay in his accurate gauging of what 
caused a trouble or a joy. Davie was not aroused to 
enthusiasm of any kind for shallow reasons, and his 
opinion, when given was frequently the stamp that 
franked an enterprise upon its way to success. 


Perhaps what endeared him most of all to tellow- 
workers was his absolute sincerity and lack of af- 
fectation. In spite of his position of authority he was 
totally unconscious of importance. He knew not how 
to pose, nor could a poseur stand up against his sense 
of humor—that sweet, wholesome, hearty sense of 
humor that turned topsy-turvy any attempt at hypoc- 
risy or humbug. 

“A good fellow,’ someone called him. Yes, but 
there are few good fellows quite so good, quite so 

clean, so courteous, so innately true to 
an unconscious ideal. 


There are few good fellows with so 
little weakness and so much grave 
strength, few good fellows who are loved 
alike of women and of men as comrades 
and partners in life’s work. Davie was 
a good fellow, better than most indeed! 
And he is gone! 


Pearl Rall Writes: 


When Maitland Davies came to The 
Graphic about three years ago, a stranger 
but not unkown in name, the staff adopt- 
ed him at once as an exceedingly con- 
genial member of our exclusive little 
circle of idealists. As the brother of 
Acton Davies we felt he “had it in him 
to achieve great heights” and his own 
winning personality, his uniformly op- 
timistic manner of viewing things no 
matter how grey the day or small the 
accomplishment, his clear, fine outlook 
on life generally, his tireless energy and 
his appreciation of any kindness how- 
ever trivial quickly endeared him to all 
of us. Even when he was called to an- 
other field of usefulness he remained 
‘Just like one of the family,” remember- 
ing the staff and the paper in many high- 
ly pleasing and acceptable ways. 


CACOETHES SCRIBENDI MUSICAE 


The patriotic song is the outlet of 
pent-up genius nowadays. From judges 
and bankers to milliner’s girls—all have 
the song that is going to lead the Amer- 
icans to victory and incidentally make 
the composer a millionaire. JI met my 
old friend Judge Hopewell on the street 
one day and he coyly displayed a roli 
of music—real printed music, too, for 
which he had written the words, by 
Abbie Norton Jamison, who has written 
a lot of good music. But Hopewell writes 
verses just for the fun of it. One day 
he showed Frank Colby, the organist 
of the cathedral, a set of vorses and said, “What sort 
of music could they be set to?” Colby sat down at 
the piano and improvised a well harmonized melody. 
“Write it out!” said Hopewell—here’s a $23 bill.” Did 
Colby do it? Why it took him nearly half an hour. 
And then a well known banker pulled me aside a few 
days ago and shyly whispered, “Look over these 
verses. I think they ought to make a great hit.” Next 
comes a milliner’s apprentice with her roll of Mssssss— 
the “s’s” representing pages. “I think I am just as 
good as Carrie Jacobs Bond and they say she made a 
million out of the beautiful covers on her music.” And 
so it goes—and the popular song publisher won’t have 
to buy any fuel next winter. All they have to do is to 
shovel in the manuscripts sent them. 


Henry E. Huntington won his suit against the Lon- 
don picture dealers who sold him a bogus Romney, a 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons. The Romney proved to be a 
Humphry. Mr. Huntington gets back his $100,000 with 
interest, and the defendants have to pay al! costs of 
the action, which are heavy. Luckily for Mr. Hunt- 
ington, the art dealers are responsible and he can 
collect. 


As we hear what ©. Henry called the Voice of the 
City New York is the city where nobody cares to have 
it thought that he cares. But it is the caringest town 
in the country. 
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rE. RYING to look blase and a trifle bored isn’t as 
- easy as it sounds, One always sees a small suf- 
fering contingent at our smart pleasure resorts who 
are probably wallowing in luxury and multitudinous 
attentions for the first time in their lives, who have a 
perfectly awful time trying to look like blase habitues. 

There are the young wives with rich elderly  hus- 
bands—usually a generous sprinkling of these. They 
mean to look at home at all costs—and with all costs. 
Nothing but the very best is good enough for these 
youthful brides and the amount of “divine right” they 
inanage to get away with would make the Kaiser green 
with envy. They are simply scrumptious at keeping 
the help in its place. And making the entire manage- 
ment feel like bellhops. The elderly husbands usually 
wear that vague half-bewildered air as though they 
were dreadfully uncertain which end up they were. But 
the menu is often a shade disconcerting to Madame. 
She is much happier with a straight table d’hote din- 
ner that relieves one of the responsibility of ordering. 
An einbarrassment of choice with strange diet almost 
gets her goat—the wise waiter makes a point of being 
judicially helpful with an eye to a rich reward, and ac- 
cepts the inevitable snubs with an understanding 
philosophy. 

But she hasn’t any doubt about her clothes—differ- 
ent complete outfits for every hour of the day. It is 
months before she can dare to dine in her sporting 
clothes—until she has discovered that the best people 
do it with nonchalant unconcern, Then she is afraid of 
her life to wear her evening gown and is sure to turn 
out in sports clothes. 

Worried About the Punch 

Then there are the dear old couples who have 
worked hard all their lives and are enjoying old age 
affluence. They always begin by trying to eat every- 
thing on the menu and sample all the strange dishes 
with enterprise and courage. They usually get very 
worried about the punch and look furtively round to 
make sure that everybody else is really eating frozen 
maraschino with the poultry course. Their nice coun- 
try tummies rise to the occasion manfully. And when 
their appetite fatefully disappears after the first two 
fulsomely luxurious days, they wear that utterly frus- 
trated look which suffers so poignantly at paying $9 a 
day per and not being able to eat it. 

Then there are mamma and the girls who have been 
before and almost know the ropes. They have plenty 
of gowns, probably a limousine, golf clubs, tennis 
rackets, gorgeous bathing suits and appallingly desper- 
ate vivacity and effervescence. Effervescence is their 
stock in trade when there is anyone to shower it upon. 
But in those dreadful intervals when they feel so utter- 
ly lonely in that crowded hotel, with never a promis- 
ing beau in sight, their mouths all droop into little dis- 
contented lines; and, believe me, their boredom is no 
affectation. The professional hostess is a godsend to 
them, they cling to her like leeches. They are quite 
assured that her job is to find them eligible husbands. 
She does her best for them and incurs the satire of all 
the bachelors. Mamma is always full of voluble  in- 
formation about theweharms et her dear girls, One 
of them is so economical and industrious, the dear 
child always embroiders all her own crepe de _ chine 
petticoats. The hotel publicity agent works over time 
getting their pictures in the local papers as popular 
society maidens—and when they return home to their 
little middle-western town, they go armed with these 
cuttings and make all the girls so jealous telling what 
a wildly frivolous time they had, and all the proposals 
of marriage they turned down. 

The brides and bride-grooms are always interesting. 
So often they are a modest little five-roomed bunza- 
low couple having the one gorgeous fling of their life. 


By Becky Sharp 


Both of them look a little awkward when the head- 
waiter insists upon pulling out their chairs and seating 
them at table. They are always a little nervous about 
sitting down—it takes social assurance to be dead cer- 
tain the chair will be there. They feel so friendly to- 








Major QOsterrieth and his famous dog 


wards the help who regards them with an understand- 
ing eye. But they know it can’t be good form to be 
chatty with the maids, so they satisfy themselves with 
fleeting little smiles, followed by fearful dignity. And 
of course they always have to act like an old married 
couple—where are the bride and groom who did not 
suffer under this fearful exaction And how jealously 
hubby looks at the open flirtations of the gay bache- 
lors around him. 

Those bachelors, how they are spoiled at the big re- 
sorts. The hotels are suspected of subsidizing most 
of them. Especially those few of them whom the 


professional hostess co-opts so stccessfully for every 
little dinner party. They become terrible critics and 
make it perfectly plain to the P. H. that they are do- 
ing her no end of a favor to come in on the jinks at 
all. There are generally one or two aloof masculine 
souls who wear an air of romantic tragedy and culti- 
vate the soul-wracked look in their eyes. The girls 
find them dreadiully interesting. And there are the 
dancing men who magnaminously give all the girls a 
turn and have a useful fund of small talk. And the 
elderly widowers who have the time of their lives. And 
the naval and military men who look so sumptuous in 
their uniforms and cultivate a condescending attitude. 

The athletic girls are another feature. They dress 
boyishly a la Eleanor Sears, thrust their hands in their 
pockets, stride about in low heeled shoes and _ talk 
sport slang with what they are convinced is dash and 
distinction. They go riding in pronounced breeches 
and tap their shoe with their whip. They are apt to be 
“doggy.” They call all the men by their first names 
and make mamma and the girls from the middle-west 
positively jaundiced with jealousy. They talk about 
Newport and the Adirondacks. Their energy is fear- 


some. 
Then there is mama and papa and the twins. They 
have decided their circumstances warrant a_ stylish 


holiday this year. The twins are eight years old and 
dressed to death. Papa is trying to look happy in sport 
clothes and yearns for his office creases. Mamma has 
’em all on. They audibly discuss the proper tips for 
the help. And when the music stops suddenly little 
Mabel’ shrill voice is sure to be heard saying, “Gee, 
ma, ain't you glad we haven't got to wash all these 
dishes.” And poor mamma spends the rest of the day 
talking about her cook and maids—just to set people 
niche. 

And we must not forget the retired merchant con- 
tingent, comfortably indifferent to public opinion, the 
backbone of the hotel trade. They have been coming 
to this place for several years now and address the 
manager and the help by their first names. They give 
their orders with good humored assurance and tip dis- 
creetly. They criticise the food good temperedly and 
send messages to the chef. They don’t in the least 
mind arguing about prices, and guy the manager for 
trying to put one over on them. Mamma knits and 
crochets, papa reads the papers, local and home va- 
riety and discusses the war. Georgina plays golf and 
talks about her fiance hack home, but has mild little 
Airtations on the side. Roger has been a bit under the 
weather this year, father chuckles—Roger doesn’t like 
working on a salary in the business. But he guesses 
he did it himself, and, college or no college, Roger has 
got to take his medicine. 

And the hotel manager, what a genius he usually is. 
Never forgets a face or a name, remembers everybody’s 
pet idiosyncrasies; and each and every guest feels the 
most important person that has yet arrived. He re- 
members to enquire after father’s gout and mother’s 
rheumatism and the baby of daughter, who met her 
fiance here two years before, and the chauffeur who 
went to the war as an aviator. He remembers to en- 
quire about the European tour or the visit to Hono- 
lulu. He is intelligently interested in the new car. He 
is always so chagrined when the best rooms have al- 
ready gone—wonders if mademoiselle has won another 
championship back home yet. Remarks on the amaz- 
ing size of little Johnny for his age, remembers how 
he was but a mere babe when he first came here. Can 
even be depended upon to remember the year they 
all got so sunburned and what a time father had with 
his blistered legs. And is charmingly regretful that the 
hotel has had to raise its prices on account of the war, 
which he hopes will soon be over, 
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From a New York public school composition black- 
board. 


The Fountain Pen. 


The fountain pen is the most economical and practi- 
cal writing implement. It contains one large cylindrical 
tube with a sleight lenthgwise oval. This contains the 
ink. On one end it has threads, which fasten it to a 
small tube, containing a round capp. The capp fits 
snuggly in the tub, grooved on the top to inable the 
ink to flow freely to the pen point, which is gould. 
Still another round part which covers the end and pre- 
vent dust from gathering on the point and from the 
point being bent or sticking the owner. The enter 
impelment is made of rubber hardened with a varying 
length, width perhaps four inches long, to three eighths 


of an inch wide. Thus we find that this pen 1s useful 
and sinfully constructed. 


The Battle-cry of Feed "Em 


Recently the State Council of Defense, in its pub- 
licity propaganda for increased crop production, sent 
out the suggestion that Home Guard companies 
throughout California shoulder a hoe instead of a gun, 
and that they undertake systematic cultivation of va- 
cant lots in the cities and towns where they were lo- 
cated. 


Commending the suggestion and citing President 
Wilson's declaration that “Everyone who creates or 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve 
the problem of the feeding of the Nations,” Edward 


Stanton, of Fullerton, sent the following poem to Gov- 
ernor Stephens: 
We'll rally round the hoe boys and join the ranks of 
toil, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 
We'll train the crops to grow boys, as tillers of the 
soil, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 
Where there is work to do boys, we’ll gather on thy 
spot, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 
To duty we'll be true boys, and! till the vacant lot, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 
Nature, kind mater, will aid in our need! 
Down with the tater and out with the weed! 
So we'll rally round the hoe boys and train the crops 
to grow, 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


St JOHN’S, the little Episcopal 
-* church in West Adams street, was 
the scene of another of the many pretty 
weddings of the season, Wednesday. It 
was there that charming Miss Jane 
Richardson and Mr. Andrew Baldwin 
plighted their troth at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The wedding was delightful 
in its simplicity and informality, this 
perhaps of necessity, since only a tew 
days intervened between the announce- 
ment of the engagement and the mar- 
riage. Rev. Mr. Grey performed the 
ceremony in the presence of their friends, 
who had been invited by telephone to 
witness the marriage. The bride wore 
a white tailored suit with small white 
hat, her only attendant being her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Lloyd Mills, who was formerly 
Miss Mary Richardson, acting as matron 


of honor. Mr. Preston Hotchkiss 
served Mr. Baldwin as best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Edwin Stanton, Mr. 


Chandler Ward, Mr. Richard Bullis, Mr. 
Frankiin McClure and Mr. John S. 
Hunter. Following the ceremony a sup- 
per was served at the home of the bride’s 
mother in West Adams street for the 
bridal party and a very few friends, at- 
ter which Mr. Baldwin and his bride left 
for a wedding trip. motoring away. Mrs. 
Baldwin is the daughter of Mrs. Davis 
Richardson of 1669 West Adams street 
and has won marked Success as one of 
the Amateur Players. She has also been 
an ardent worker in the Red Cross, do- 
ing a lot of knitting and bandage mak- 
She is a graduate of the Girls’ Col- 
legiate school and also from the Cum- 
nock School of Expression. The Rich- 
ardson family is one of the oldest of Los 
Angeles’ families and is prominent in 
social circles. Mr. Baldwin is the son 
of Mrs. Maud Baldwin and is manager 
of the J. V. Baldwin Motor Truck com- 
pany. He recently received his commis- 
sion as sergeant and may at any time 
go to France for the Government in the 
motor transportation division. Mean- 
while the young couple will entoy honey- 
mooning “somewhere near Los Angeles” 
and when the time comes for Mr. Bald- 
win to go into service, it 1s possible his 
young bride will also go as a Red Cross 
nurse, 


ing, 


One of the pleasant surprises given 
society recently was the announcement 
made by Mr. and Mrs. James R. H. 
Wagner of Brentwood, of the engage- 
ment of their eldest daughter, Miss Ar- 
line Wagner, to Rev. Richard Ainslie 
Kirchhoffer, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
B. Kirchhoffer of 1504 West Twenty- 
seventh street of this city. The Wag- 
ner’s are well known in social, musical 
and artistic circles. Miss Wagner is a 
graduate of the Girls’ Collegiate school 
and later attended the University of Cal- 
ifornia. The young clergyman is the as- 
sistant pastor of a big church in Worces- 
ter, the Rev. Dr. Lewis Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who was for many vears at St. John’s 
here, being the rector. It is said the 
marriage of the young people will not 
take place until early next summer. Rev. 
Kirchhoffer, who has been passing his 
summer vacation visiting his parents and 
fiancee has returned to his charge in the 
east. 

One of the parties to leave for a de- 
lightful month’s outing, Honolulu being 
the objective point, included Mr. and 
Mrs. D. M. Linnard and their daughter, 
Miss Dorothy Linnard of Pasadena, Miss 
Phyllis Beveridge, daughter of Mr. Philo 
Beveridge of Hollywood; Miss Gay 
Owen of Omaha and Mr. William Ray- 
mond of New York, the latter being a 
cousin of Miss Beveridge. Miss Bever- 
idge has been taking first aid and upon 
her return plans to complete the re- 
quired work for a Red Cross nurse. 


Mrs. Charles Edward Peyton, of West 
Virginia, is visiting her daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Forest Stanton, 
at their home in Arden boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Mitchell of 1001 
South Alvarado street have returned 
from a delightiul trip to Big Bear lake, 
where they are building a mountain 
home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald O’Melveny, who 
have been honeymooning at several well 
known resorts in the northern part of 
California, returned to Los Angeles 
Thursday. Mrs. O’Melveny before her 
marriage was Miss Phila Miller. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Clark of Afham- 
bra, formally announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Marte Ciark to 


from a visit with their daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jardine of 
Hamilton City. Mr. Jardine is the son 
of Mrs. Alexander B. Barret. The Bar- 
ret’s are taking a trip to Alaska now. 

Mr. and Mrs. George I. Cochran of 
2249 Harvard boulevard and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Davis of Berkeley Square, 
left last Saturday for a fortnight at Pine 
Kinet inn, motoring there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Gogardus are 
at home to their friends at 7230 Frank- 
lin avenue, having taken the Cason home 
while Mrs. Cason and her young son, 
Chester, will pass the summer at the 
home of Mrs. Cason’s brother at Lake 
Delavan, Wis. 

Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy of Norton 





MRS. ANDREW BALDWIN, 


One of the Season’s Most Attractive Brides. 


nesday was Miss Jane Richardson. 


Mt” Robertec., Dortis of this cit Jie 
marriage is to take place September 3 
and will be a home affair. The bride- 
to-be is extremely popular and many 
pleasant social courtesies are to be ex- 
tended her before her wedding. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lee Woolwine 
and their young son, accompanied by 
Mrs. Woolwine’s sister, Miss Clara Foy, 
are passing the summer in the cottage 
ereirs..S. ©. Foy on Ocean Front. 


Lotiis Graveure, the Belgian baritone, 
and Mrs. Graveure, are passing the sum- 
mer at Santa Monica, being domiciled in 
a cottage on Fiith street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Sherman of 
Adelaide Drive, Santa Monica, accom- 
panied by their two children, Barbara 
and Pierce, together with Mrs. Newton 
Foster, Sr., and Mrs. A. B. Wurtzbaugh 
and daughter, Miss Eleanor, left for a 
motor trip to the Yosemite where they 
plan to pass six weeks at Camp Wawona. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McNamara of 
5907 Hollywood boulevard have returned 


She is the of Mrs. 


Daughter 
Davis Richardson of West Adams Street, and before Her Marriage Wed- 


—Hoover Portrait 


avenue left a few days ago for Montana, 
where she will be the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Clark Jr. While Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy is away Mr. McCarthy and their 
young son, Master Avery Jr., will make 
their home in Redondo, where Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy’s mother lives. Mr. McCarthy 
plans to go on the first of August to meet 
his wife and return home with her. 


Of much interest to the younger social 
set, as well as a great surprise, was the 
marriage announcement of Miss Lucy 
Klingelsmith to Mr, Fred Page Andrews, 
lieuténantiein the Signal Corps, U. “3S: 
Navy. The bride, who is both popular 
and accomplished, is the daughter of 
Mrs. E. Klingelsmith of 616 North 
Larchmont boulevard, and is a graduate 
of Westlake School for Girls. Mr. An- 
drews is a graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity and a member of the Delta Upsilon 
Fraternity. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews ex- 
pect to leave soon for the Officers’ 
Camp at Monterey. 


Mr. Donald Palm, who will leave Los 





Angeles next month for an extended trip 
to South America, will upon his return 
be married to Miss Ella Jones of New 
York City, and they plan to make their 
home. here: 

Mrs. Thomas F. Brennan, returned 
Tuesday from a visit with friends in San 
Francisco and San Jose. Mrs. Brennan 
motored to the northern city with her 
brother, Mr. Herbert Price, who was her 
house guest here over the Fourth. 

Miss Esther and Miss Ruth Stroup are 
to leave soon for Chicago, to join their 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Stroup, 
who left here several weeks ago, after 
passing the winter and spring in Holly- 
wood. The family will reside in the 
Eastern city, and Miss Ruth is to enter 
the Northwestern University this fall. 

Dr. Water Jarvis Barlow of South 
Figueroa street who has been in the 
east for quite a time returned the first 
of the week. 

Mrs. Harold S. Palmer left the first 
of the week for Chicago, where she is to 
join Dr. Palmer, who is lecturing there. 

Friends of Mrs. Rollin B. Lane of 
7001 Franklin avenue, Hollywood, who 
met with an accident July 29, when she 
fell and received a serious sprain, will 
be pleased to know she is recovering and 
hopes to be about in a few days. 

Miss Kie Julie Christin, who 1s visit- 
ing the Yosemite with a party of friends, 
will return to Los Angeles about Aug- 
wst. 1: 

Miss Frances Brown and Miss Mar- 
guerite Brown, who recently returned 
from Honolulu where they visited their 
sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
FE. V. Bunt, are planning to pass the 
remainder of the summer at Santa Mon- 
1ca. 

Col. and Mrs. Edwin Francis Holmes 
have returned from Salt Lake City. Col. 
and Mrs. Holmes are occupying a house 
on North Grand avenue, Pasadena, pend- 


ing the construction of a handsome 
home in Los Angeles. They are enter- 
taining as their house guest Mrs. 


Holmes’ niece, Miss Adele Blood, who 
has just come on from Nlew York. 

Miss Esther Bartlett, who has given 
of her time so untiringly to the Red 
Cross work in Pasadena, is enjoying a 
visit in San Francisco, the house guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre de S. Olney and 
Miss Anna Olney. 

Mrs. E. W. Cason of 7230 Franklin 
avenue, Hollywood, accompanied by her 
son, Master Chester Cason, left Monday 
for Chicago and her brother’s summer 
home at Delavan Lake, Wis. While in 
Chicago, Mrs. Cason will be the house 
guest of Miss Pauline and Miss Wilabel 
Reid, formerly of Cahuenga avenue, who 
are passing a year in Chicago. Mrs. 
Cason is a prominent member of the 
Hollywood Woman’s Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy Harold Halbriter, 
who were recently married in Canton, 
Ohio, and who are now traveling through 
the northwest will be at home in Los 
Angeles, after September 1. Mrs. Hal- 
briter is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry H. Wyman of Canton and is a 
graduate of St. Mary’s Musical College 
at Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Halbriter is a 
University of California graduate. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward L. Halbriter, parents 
of the bridegroom, reside at 501 Kings- 
ley Drive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Innes of Wichita, 
Kansas, accompanied by their two chil- 
dren, Master Walter Innes, Jr., and little 
Ann Katherine, are visiting Mr. Innes’ 
mother, Mrs. Daniel Innes of the Al- 
varado Hotel. They plan to remain 
here for several months. 

Mrs. Alexander Campbell is passing 
a few days in Santa Barbara, registered 
at Hotel Arlington. Mrs. Campbell has 
been motoring through the northern part 
of California with a party of friends. 
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M RS. J. D. Mercereau of Westchester 
place entertained a few days ago 
with a luncheon complimenting her 
charming granddaughters, the Misses 
Geraldine and Elizabeth Herron, daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Irwin F. Herron 
of Orchard avenue. Following the lun- 
cheon the guests were taken to a mati- 
nee. Besides the guests of honor others 
invited were Miss Martha Marsh, Miss 
Virginia Bishop, Miss Louise Innes, Miss 
Josephine Cook, Miss Anna Katherine 
Innes, Miss Dolly Green, Miss Carolyn 
Allen, Miss Agnes Duffy, Miss Muriel 
Flint and Miss Anna Katherine Flint. 


Mrs. A. W. Rea of 807 South Berendo 
street was a recent hostess, entertain- 
ing with a dinner bridge in honor ot 
Judge and Mrs. S. W. Kelsey, recently 


from Missouri. About twenty-five 
guests enjoyed the occasion. Judge and 
Mrs. Kelsey will make their home in 
Pasadena. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Hamburger and 
their children, Miss Florence and Mas- 
ter Arthur, who are en route home from 
the east in their automobile, have 
reached Salt Lake City. From there they 
plan to go to Portland and then on down 
the coast to Los Angeles. 


Mrs. FE. j. Smith and her daughter, 
Miss Rosemary Smith of Denison. Tex- 
as, are house guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. Person of 717 North Cahuenga ave- 
nue, Hollywood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix S. McGinnis, 
whose marriage was a recent society 
event, are at Del Monte, honeymooning. 
Mrs. Carl Leonardt and Mrs. Frank 
Powell, mother and sister of Mrs. Mc- 
Ginnis, have gone to join them for a few 
weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Haugh of 912 
West Kensington and their three charm- 
ing daughters, the Misses Virginia, Mar- 
ion and Terrell, are passing a fortnight 
at East Newport Beach. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette and her son, 
Mr. Roy Wheeler, returned the first of 
the week from an extended eastern trip. 
A part of the return trip was made by 
automobile, covering over 4000 miles by 
motor, starting from Boston and leaving 
their car at Salt Lake City for shipment 
home. Mr. Wheeler returns in im- 
proved health. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Griffith of 
Severance street, accompanied by their 
daughter, Miss Margaret, went to La 
Jolla last week-end for an outing. 

Mrs. Thomas King of Garfield place 
has as her house guest this summer, 
Mrs. Carrie Bennett of Alaska. 

Mr.'and Mrs. David Cashin of this 
city are at their cottage on Sixteenth 
street, Manhattan Beach, for the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

Judge and Mrs. Sidney Reeve and fam- 
ily will pass the month of August and 
September at Hermosa Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Janss and fam- 
ily are there too for the summer. 

At a charming but simple home affair 
last Saturday evening, Miss Harriet 
Louise Candee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace B. Candee of 342 South Rita 
avenue, became the bride of Mr. Harris 
Murdock Whiting of Winslow, Arizona. 
The ceremony was witnessed only by 
relatives and immediate friends of the 
young people, with the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Ryland of Hollywood officiating. The 
bride who was given in marriage by her 
father, president of the Huntington Park 
Bank, is a graduate of Cumnock school 
and also took a post-graduate course at 
the Mount Vernon Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. She has won an enviable posi- 
tion as a dramatic reader. Mr. Whiting 
is a graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, at Annapolis, but at present is in 
the engineering department of the Santa 
Fe with headquarters at Winslow, Ari- 


zona. However, Mr. Whiting has of- 
fered his services to the Government 
and may be called tor duty in France at 
any time. Mr. and Mrs. Whiting will 
reside temporarily at Winslow. 


Mrs. Nancy Howland of North Ber- 
endo place with her daughters, left this 
week for a fortnight in Big Bear Valley. 

Mrs. F. Newcomb of North Ardath 
avenue has as her house guest her sis- 
ter, Miss Marjorie Dacwell, a popular 
society girl from Carpinteria. Miss Dac- 
well will visit here for several weeks 
and her sister plans many pretty infor- 
mal affairs for her entertainment. 

Interesting visitors here from Paris 
are Mrs. Hopkins Smith and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth Hopkins Smith, who are 





have taken apartment in Ocean Park, 
for the summer. 

Miss Kathleen Davies, popular in the 
social set of Long Beach, is to become 
the bride of Mr. Bruce Wilson Mason, a 
prominent young attorney of the beach 
city, in August, although the exact date 
is yet to be named. Mr. Mason is just 
now soldiering at the Presidio camp. He 
is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and of the Uy S. C. Law School. 
His father, the Rev. O. H. L. Mason, its 
pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian 


church at Long Beach. 


Dr. and Mrs. Sidney S. Jacquelin ot 
Beacon street entertained last Saturday 
night, complimenting Prince and Prin- 
cess Paul Troubetzkoi. Others invited 


MISS ADELA GARITA 
Attractive Castillian visitor of Mexico City, who is sojourning in Los An- 


geles. 


Miss Garita is the daughter of Senor Gonzalo Garita, distinguished en- 


gineer of Mexico, and is popular in the society life of Mexico’s capital city. 


domiciled at 5123 Harold Way, Holly- 
wood. This is their first visit to Cali- 
fornia and they plan an indefinite stay. 


Mrs. G. T. Spence and her mother, 
Mrs. Ida Williams of 1053 North Serrano 
avenue, have just returned from a motor 
trip of several weeks to Salt Lake. 


One of the popular visitors here just 
now is Miss Rebecca Borrodaile of Al- 
buquerque. Miss Borrodaile is to be a 
bridesmaid at the wedding of Miss Vir- 
ginia Platt and Mr. Louis Granger, Aug- 
ust 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Bigelow of 608 
South St. Andrews place have taken a 
cottage on Circle avenue, Hermosa, for 
the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Westbrook have 
rented their beautiful home at 505 Geor- 
gina avenue, Santa Monica, for the sum- 
mer to Mrs. Franklin Lampel and fam- 
ily of St. Vous, Vio 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Irish and Mrs. 
Edith Lockhart, mother of Mrs. Irish, 


—Aune Studio. 


to meet the guests of honor were Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Spearman, of Holly- 
wood, Dr. and Mrs. S. S. Salisbury, Rev. 
and Mrs. Baker P. Lee, Rev. Father 
Cashman and Miss Cashman and Miss 
Susan Homer Stickney. 

Follow Lead Music 


Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Tyler, of South 
Pasadena, entertained at dinner Friday 
evening, in honor of Miss Sadie Lillian 
Sering, who left for the East Saturday, 
where she will join her family. Miss 
Sering will visit friends in Florida, and 
following her stay there will be domi- 
ciled permanently in Utah. 

Mrs. J. M. Burnes, and her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Burnes, of Pasadena, are 
passing the months of the 
at their beautiful 
Santa Barbara. 

Mrs. James B. Grier, of Pittsburg, is 
the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. James 
F. Ticknor, of Pasadena, and withttnene 
is enjoying a delightful outing at Cypress 


mid-season 
summer home near 





Court, a mountain resort of Sierra 
Madre. 
Mrs. W. A. Brackenbridge, who is 


summering at Laguna Beach with her 
children, entertained Friday at lunch- 
eon, in honor of a few of the directors 
of the Thalia Club of Pasadena. 


Mr. C. N. Post, in company with his 
daughter and grand-daughter, left Mon- 
day for Chicago where they will join 
Mrs. Post. 


The Misses Ruth and Blossom Hoyt, 
of Pasadena, left Thursday for San Fran- 
cisco where they will join their mother, 
Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, passing the 
remainder of the summer there. 


Dr. A. T. Newcomb, of Pasadena, re- 
turned from the East recently where he 
had visited in Washington, New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago. Dr. Newcomb 
brought with him his nephew, Wesley 
Hobbs, and his little niece, Glenita 
Hobbs, for a taste of California in sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Elbridge M. Fowler, of 363 Grove 
street, Pasadena, was hostess at an in- 
formal tea, Friday afternoon. Miss Julia 
iecetiational secretary ofmue Yo VW 2G. 
A., gave an address. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will E. Keller, of 523 
Shatto place, are motoring through the 
north visiting sttch places of interest as 
the Yosemite, and San Francisco. They 
have been away a fortnight or more. 

Mrs. Mary LeGrande Reed has re- 
cently returned to Los Angeles, having 
motored north with friends to San 
Francisco, and including en route a visit 
to the Yosemite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clem Glass, of 734 Ard- 
more avenue, left Tuesday for the east 
where they will visit with relatives and 
friends for several weeks. 

Dr. and Mrs. John F. Curran, of 427 
south Harvard boulevard, are enjoving 
a brief stay at Hermosa Beach. 

One of the jolly camping parties to go 
to Big Bear for their summer outing in- 
cludes Dr. and Mrs. Dever Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orville Routt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Tilden, Miss Edith Tilden, Miss 
Nina McMillan, Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gray and Mr. Howard Wayne, all 
of Hollywood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Brown, of 
North Gramercy Place, have gone to 
Phoenix, Arizona, where they plan to 
remain several months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Sessions 
have returned to Los Angeles follow- 
ing an enjoyable visit in New York City. 
They will again make their home at 
Hotel Alvarado. 

Mrs. L. C. Bristol of 1755 Wilcox ave- 
nue left Tuesday for San Francisco. Ac- 
companying her was her niece, Miss 
Helen Putnam of Houston, Texas, who 
was married later in the week to Pro- 
fessor Van Segland of the department of 
chemistry in Stanford university. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Purcell Salvy 
of Washington, D. C., are sojourning 
for a time in Santa Barbara, stopping at 
the Arlington. Before returning to 
their home they will visit in Los An- 
geles. 

Mrs. Walter Fisher, prominent in so- 
cial and club circles of Los Angeles, is 
among those who will visit the Yo- 
semuite this season. 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Ruby Yoakum, daughter 
of Dr. Finis EMpakium, of 140 Fast 
Avenue Fifty-nine, to Mr. William M. 
Whitney’ of New York, son of Mrs. 
Marcellis Parsons of Rye, New York. 
Mr. Whitney is a graduate of Princeton, 
and just at present is connected with the 
Southern Pacific in the northern part of 
California. No date is yet given for the 
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Am Imterview With Anton Lang 
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ZTAHOMAS CURTIN suarvard 
* graduate and newspaper corres- 
pondent, who was in Germany for more 
than ten months, investigating condi- 
tions for the London Press, has given 
the following description of a personal 
interview with Anton Lang, the “Christ- 
us” of the Passion Play, beloved by 
thousands of Americans. 

“While I was at home on a few weeks’ 
visit in Octoher, 1915,” says Mr. Cur- 
tin, “I read in the newspapers a simple 
announcement cabled from Europe that 
Anton Lang of Oberammergau had been 
killed in the great French offensive in 
Champagne. This came as a shock to 
many Americans, for the name of this 
wonderful character who had inspired 
people of all shades of opinion and re- 
ligious belief in his masterful imperson- 
ation of Christ in the decennial Fas- 
sion Play was almost as well known in 
the United States and in England as 
in his native Bavaria, and better, J 
found, than in Prussia. 

“And now the man who had imbued 
his life with that of the Prince ot Peace 
had thrown the past aside, and with the 
spiked helmet in place of the Crown of 
Thorns had gone to his death trying 
noi to save but to slaughter his fellow- 
men! 

In Berlin ] had inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of Anton Lang’s death. No- 
hody knew anything definite. 

“Munich is different. There his name 
is a household word. Herr von Meinl, 
then director of the Bavarian Ministry, 
now member of the Bundesrat, told me 
that he believed that there was a mis- 
take in the report that Anton had been 
killed, 

“The sun was setting as I finally made 
my wav through the crooked streets of 
Oberammergau to the Pension Daheim, 
the home o fthe man I wished to see. J 
did not need to ask if he was Anton 
Lang, I had seen his picture and had 
often been told that his face was the 
image of Him Who died on the Cross. 

Stayed at Lang’s Home 

T was the only guest at the Pension 
Daheim; indeed, I was the only stranger 
in Oberammergau. 1 sat beside Lang 
in his work-room as his steady hands 
fashioned things ot clay. [ ate at table 
with him, and in the evening we puiled 
up our chairs to the comfortable fireside. 
where we talked of his country and of 
my country, of the Passion Play and of 
the war. 

“To play well his role of Christus is 
the dominating passion of his life. Not 
the make-up box, but his own thoughts 
mist mould his features for the role. 
which has heen his in 1890, 1900 and 
1910. 


“There is carefully preserved in the 
town hall at Oberammergau an old 
chronicle which tells of the plague. 
There will undoubtedly be preserved in 
the familyeoi: Langoa newechronicle, a 
product of the war, printed in another 
country, a chronicle which did not rest 
content with a notice of Anton’s obit- 
vary, but told the details of his death in 
battle. 

“Prati Lang showed me this chronicle. 
Ske seemed to have something on her 
mind of which she wished to speak, after 


ton had read his own death notice in a 
Munich paper. The American corres- 
pondent who had cabled the news on 
two occasions had presumably ‘lifted’ 
the announcement from the German pa- 
pers. Frau Lang could understand that 
very well when J explained, but how 
about the stories that Anton had been 
serving a machine-gun and other details 
which were pure fiction? 

“She had trump cards which = she 
played at this point. Two. gaudily 
coloured ‘Sunday Supplements’ of a cer- 





Anton Lang, the Christ of the Passion Play, Reported Killed in Ac- 


tion, but is Interviewed by Northcliffe 


Correspondent at his 


Home in Bavarian Tyrol 


T told her that I was an American jour- 
nalist. At length one evening, after the 
three younger children had gone to bed, 
and the eldest was industriously study- 
ing his lessons for the next day, she 
ventured: ‘American newspapers tell 
stories which are not at all true. don't 
they?’ she half stated, half asked. 

1 theught that perhaps she was reter- 
ring to the announcement of the death 
of the man who was sitting with us in 
the room, We both agreed, however, 
that such a mistake was perfectly nat- 
ural since two Langs of Oberammergau 
had already been killed. In fact, An- 


tairt newspaper combination in the Uni- 
ted States were spread before me. The 
first toid of how Anton Lang had hbe- 
come a machine-gunner of marked abil- 
ity, and that he served his deadly weapon 
with determination. Could the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play ever exert the old 
influence again, after this? was the 
query at the end of the article. 

“A second had all the details of An- 
ton’s death and was profusely illustrated. 
The story started with Anton going 
years ago into the mountains to try out 
his voice in order to develop it for his 
histrionic task. There was a brief ac- 


count of how he had followed in the 
path of the Prince of Peace, and of the 
tremendous effect he had upon his audi- 
ences. 

“Then came the war, which tore him 
from his humble home. The battle 
raged, the Bavarians charged the French 
lines, and the spot-light of the story 
was played upon a soldied from Oberam- 
mergau who lay wounded in ‘no-man’s 
land.’ Another charging wave swept by 
this soldier, and as he looked up he saw 
the face of the man he had respected 
and loved more than all other men, the 
face of Anton Lang, the Christus of 
Oberammergau. The Soldier covered 
his eves with his hands, for never had 
Anton Lang Jooked as he did then. The 
eves which had always been so beauti- 
ful, so compassionate, had murder in 
them now. 

“The scene shifted. A French ser- 
ceant and private crouched by their ma- 
chine-gun reach to repel the charge. 
They sprayed the oncoming Bavarians 
with a shower of steel and piled the 
dead high outside the French trenches. 
The charge had failed, and the sergeant 
hegan to act strangely. At length he 
brceke the silence: ‘Did you see that 
last boche, Jean?’ he asked. ‘Did you 
see that face?’ Jean confessed that he 
did not. ‘You are fortunate, Jean,’ said 
the sergeant. ‘Never have I seen such 
a face before. I felt as if there was 
something supernatural about it. I felt 
that it was wrong to kill that man. I 
hated to do it, Jean—but then, the 
butcher was coming at us with a knife 
two feet long.’ 

“T finished reading and looked up at 
the questioning eyes of Frau Lang ane 
at the wonderful indescribable blue eyes 
of the ‘butcher’ across the table, who, | 
may add, is fifty-two years of age, and 
has not had a day’s military training 10 
his life. 

“tAnd look,’ said Brau Lang, ‘these 
men are not even Oberammergauers.’ 

“She pointed to one of the illustra- 
tions which depicted a small group of 
rather vicious-looking Prussians. with 
rifles ready, peering over the rim of a 
trench. The picture was labelled. “Four 
apostles now serving at the front.’ 

“*And see, continued the perplexed 
woman, ‘There is Johann Zwinck, the 
Judas in the play. It says that he is at 
the front. Why, he is sixty-nine years 
old, and is still the village painter. Only 
yesterday I heard him complain that the 
war was making it difficult for him to 
get sufficient oil to mix his paint.’ 

“Il was at asloss for wars, 

(From “The Land of Deepening Shad- 
ow.’ By D. Thomas Curtin. George 
Ei. Doran Ge) 





Book Reviews 








SOLDIER SONGS 


S OME five or six years ago there in- 
. truded into the world of books an 
odd collection of verse and prose bear- 
ing the title, “Gleanings from a Navvy’s 
Scrapbook,” states a writer in the New 
York Times. The collection was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and its author, 
an Irish youth of 19 years, helped along 
its sale by hawking it up and down the 
railroad trains during such brief hours as 
he could spare from the manual labor out 
of which he managed to make his liveli- 
hood. By such means the sale of this 
little pamphlet reached 8,000 copies and 
over, a circulation that was not only of 
immediate pecuniary profit to the 
“navvy,” but brought him as well the 
kind of recognition that placed him def- 
initely in the literary career for which 


he had always cherished a secret longing. 
For it appears that the editor of The 
London Daily Express read the “Glean- 
ings,’ was struck by their originality, 
looked up the author, and gave him work 
of an editorial character on his paper. 
With this start the transformed Irish 
navvy should have become almost at 
once a great and brilliant journalist— 
that is, if his career was to be cut out 
along the lines traditional in such mat- 
ters. But, as a matter of fact, he dis- 
liked the routine of journalism exceed- 
ingly, and it was not long before he 
lapsed again into the delights of free 
lancing, not, however, without certain 
substantial technical advantages  ac- 
quired by him during his brief appren- 
ticeship in a newspaper office. Then 
followed two remarkable ventures in fic- 
tion, “Children of the Dead End,” and 
“The Rat Pit,” together with another 
collection of verse, “Songs of a Navvy.” 
The two novels, realistic in the ex- 


treme, were found to be quite unlike 
anything else in English literature. 
They were largely autobiographical, de- 
scribing the author’s experiences since 
he had wandered forth, at the age of 9 
years, from the peasant’s hut where he 
was born, in Donegal, picking up a pre- 
Cafious livite as a tramp, a farm Hand, 
a laborer, a street sweeper, wherever 
chance led him, in fact, in his native Ire- 
land or, further afield, in Scotland. Un- 
like other vivid pictures of the under- 
world, these novels had in them the 
lights as well as the shadows of life. 
Their gloom was relieved by a spirit that 
was anything but pessimistic—their au- 
thor was quickly recognized by the crit- 
ics as One who would go far in an art 
that he had mastered at so early an age 
and in spite of circumstances the most 
untoward, as a rule, for literary develop: 
ment. Then came the war, Patrick Mac- 
Giil was among the first to enlist—and 
he has. been on the fighting. linemeger 


since, with one brief interim due to a 
serious wound that he received and an- 
other gala period in celebration of hig 
marriage to a young elocutionist who 
had been attracted to him by his poems. 

As might have been predicted, the war 
has proved a great stimulus to the art 
of Patrick MacGill. His two books. 
“The Red Homeon wand ~The. Great 
Push,” describe the life of the trenches, 
the daily experiences, the hopes, the vic- 
tories, and the tragedies of the soldier, 
with a vividness, a dramatic power 
scarcely equaled in the scores of really 
remarkable “war books,” covering the 
same field, that have been published dur- 
ing the last two years. And now, hark- 
ing back to his early talent for verse, we 
have a volume of MacGill’s “Soldier 
Songs,” published by the Duttons, in 
which is recognizable a music that, we 
dare believe, will preserve its melody, its 
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wedding which will probably be a late 
fall affair. 


Mrs. Frank Deering and Miss Fran- 
cesca Deering of San Francisco, are 
visiting Mrs. Rea Smith, who, with her 
two sons, is enjoying the summer at 
Inverness, Marin County. 


Miss Margaret Nichols, of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been a frequent visitor in 
Los Angeles, the house guest of Miss 
Alice Elliott of West Twenty-eight 
street, 1s to wed Mr. Edward Clark of 
New York City in August. The wed- 
ding is to be quiet owing to the recent 
death of the bride-elect’s sister. Miss 
Nichols has a host of friends in Los An- 
geles, who will be interested in her com- 
ing nuptials. Miss Elliott will go north 
to attend the wedding. The bridegroom 
elect is a relative of Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. He will probably go into 
a training camp shortly after his mar- 
riage. 

Culminating a romance begun in their 
high school days was the marriage, 
Tuesday, of Miss Elizabeth Frost and 
Mr. Walter Boadway, which took place 
in the First Congregational church of 
Pasadena. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Frost, of 239 
South Madison avenue, and one of the 
most beautiful young women of the 
Crown city. Aside from her beauty, 
she is talented, having been prominent 
in the aniateur dramaticicicclesso: Pasa- 
dena. Mr. Boadway, who has recently 
graduated from Princeton, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Boadway of 191 
North FE] Molino avenue. Mr. Boadway 
only arrived from Princeton a few days 
before the wedding, and Wednesday the 
young couple left for the Princeton avi- 
ation camp, where they will make their 
home until the bridegroom is called for 
duty in France. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Byrne, of West 
Twenty-eighth street, and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Beatrice Byrne, left several 
days ago for an extended eastern trip. 
Mr. John Byrne, who is enjoying a 
camping trip in the high Sierras, plans 
to join his father, mother, and sister at 
the Grand Canyon on their return. 

Mrs. Thomas Wright and little daugh- 
ter, Virginia, of Elden avenue, have re- 
turned from a pleasant trip of several 
days passed in San Diego. 

Miss Mildred Finley, of the Rex Arms, 
left Saturday last for a six weeks trip 
north, which will include visits to Yo- 
semite and Yellowstone Park. 

An interesting wedding, which unites 
two well known families, was that of 
Miss Ruth Cullen and Mr. William G. 
Lacy, the marriage being solemnized 
last Saturday evening. The vows were 
taken at 7:30 o'clock in the chapel of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, with Reverend 
Father .erates Seme@onaty “officiating. 
The bride was attended by Miss Theo- 
dora Lee and Miss Helen Cullen; only 
members of the immediate families of 
the bride and groom witnessing the cere- 
mony. The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
amd Mrs.,T. P. CulleaaeeMr. ~ Cullen™ is 
Superintendent of the Salt Lake railway. 
Mii@acy is the son of Mi® and Mrs: 
William Lacy, of 3200 Wilshire boule- 
vard, and is associated with his father in 
the Lacy Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lacy are enjoying a_ honey- 
moon trip to Coronado. 





Next Wednesday morning at 1! o’clock 
at the Church of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Hollywood, Miss Helen Wright, at- 
tractive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
Wright of ‘nue will be- 
come the br gene Spear- 
atieesOn Of Frank Spear- 
man, with t er Hayes of- 
ficiating. T1 be simply but 
effectively d blossoms of 
creamy whit ouch of color 
being in the of the priest. 
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A wedding breakfast will be served at 
the Beverly Hills hotel, white and rose 
being used in the table decorations. 
Miss Wright will be attended by her 
two sisters, Miss Janet and Miss Mary 
Frances Wright, while Mr. Frank Spear- 
man, Jr., will be his brother’s best man 
and Mr. Arthur Spearman acting as 
usher. Mr. Spearman is the son of Mr. 
Frank Spearman, the well known writer, 
whose “Whispering Smith,” and other 
novels of railroad life have been widely 
read. The father of the bride is presi- 
dent of the Hollywood Board of Trade. 
Both young people are popular in the 
ycunger society set of Hollywood. 


One of the most charming of the sum- 
mer visitors, and one who will be the 
recipient of many informal social cour- 
tesies extended by her host of friends, 
is Mrs. Charles William Kemmler of 
New York. Mrs. Kemmler was former- 
ly Miss Marguerite Drake, is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rivers 
Drake of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 
The greater part of her sojourn here 
will be passed at the beach city, where 
she will be with her parents at the Hotel 
V iC Inia 

Just one surprise after another seems 
to be the order of the days. No sooner 
dg we hear rumors of an engagement, 
than shortly follows the music of wed- 
ding bells. In this latest of surprises 
announcement of the engagement was 
waived entirely and comes the pleasing 
news of the marriage of Miss Ethelyn 
Walker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Walker of 1125 Lake street and 
Mr. Snyder Hyter, nephew of Judge 
Leon F. Moss. The marriage was solem- 
nized Wednesday at St. James Episcopal 
church with Rev. Mr. Porter officiating. 
The bride wore a gown of white filet 
lace, her soft veil of tulle caught to her 
head with a wreath of orange blossoms 
and she carried a bridal bouquet of lilies 
of the valley and orchids. Miss Flor- 
ence Thresher was maid of honor and 
she wore a frock of white net embroid- 
ered in silver, carrying a bouquet of 
pink Maryland roses. Mr. Vernon Mc- 
Cullough served the bridegroom as best 
man, the ushers being Mr. Robert Wal- 
ter Kenny and Mr. Spencer W. Claw- 
son, Jr. Following the ceremony a 
breakfast was served to the relatives and 
bridal party at the home of the bride's 
parents. There also pink Maryland 
roses were used in decoration. The 
bride’s father is first vice-president of 
theCitizens National “Bank and Mr. 
Hyter, who is a young attorney, is as- 
sociated with his uncle, Judge Moss. 
The young people left for a wedding 
trip in the handsome automobile given 
then by the bride’s father. 

Many distinguished guests have vis~- 
ited Los Angeles in the past week, and 
the downtown hotels, in consequence, 
have been very busy. The Belgian Com- 
mission head the list, and included Baron 
Moncheur, Lt. Gen. Leclercq, Count 
d’Ursel, Major Osterreith, and a number 
of lesser lights. One of the most in- 
teresting members of this party, how- 
ever, was “Nellie,” a most charming lit- 
tle canine who has probably seen more 
service than the average soldier in the 
trenchegap lt) 1S“aeiar cry from the pri- 
vations and rigors of a trench in the 
Western Front to the luxurious Alex- 
andria, but “Nellie? takes both with an 
absolute unconcern that would do credit 
to the best kind of a soldier. The en- 
tire Belgian party made their headquar- 
ters at the Alexandria, arriving Satur- 
day morning in time for breakfast and 
departing for Denver Monday last. 

Mr. R. P. Rathburn, Mr. George Kin- 
kaid, Mr. J. Heynemann, and Mr. A. R. 
Page were four interesting young chaps 
in Los Angeles this week. They regis- 
tered at the Alexandria, giving as their 
address merely “U.S. .N.” There young 
chaps are in training at San Pedro and 
were enjoying one of their brief “leaves” 
from duty. Other out-of-town guests 


at the Alexandria include Charles G. 
Johnson, a state official from San Fran- 
cisco; Mrs. MaeH. 4@ommers and = chil- 
dren from Tulsa, Oklahoma; Mr. A. 
S. McLemore, connected with the Marine 








Corps, Washington, D. C.; the, Misses 
Morehead of Reno, Nevada; Ellery 
Stone, a radio expert and in charge oi 
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Stratford Inn at Delilar 


‘‘Never Failing, Cool Sea Breezes’’ 
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Served Daily in The Grill 


75¢c per Plate 


Excellent cuisine and the atmosphere of a good Club 
Make your business luncheon engagement at the Alexandria 


Fifth and Spring 
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By W. Francis Gates 


fi HERE is 
lately, in 
against the waste of one-fourth of the 


sentiment, 
camp, 


considerable 
the educational 


year for teaching purposes. It used to 
be thought by all that the juvenile hu- 
man mind was not capable of assimila- 
tion of mental pabulum between June 20 
and September 20. 


There seemed to be a kind of connec- 
tion between the ‘dog days” idea and 
this educational aestivation. 


But there is a change in the last 
decade. “Vacation schools” are the 
proper thing, now. We have arrived at 
the point of using our brains in the sum- 
mer, and admitting that the children may 
use theirs. 

But generally it is the children of the 
less financially able who are permitted 
to thus attain mental growth in summer. 
The children of the well-to-do families 
are permitted to go to seed, as it were, 
in these valuable three months; to do 
their best to forget what they may have 
learned in the preceding nine. 

This is true in the matter of musical 
education, as well as in school work, and 
with much less excuse. 

In some sections of the country, 
where the mercury goes to 95 or more, 
and stays there by the month, it is un- 
wise to coop children in a school room 
for that period. But no such reason ob- 
tains in Los Angeles. A week of warm 
weather is a whole “hot season.” 

What then, is to be recommended as 

to the musical curriculum in this cli- 
mate? 
It would seem that a sensible arrange- 
ment and one profitable physically and 
mentally, to the child or youth, would 
be to take a two or three weeks’ vaca- 
tion at the close oi school. Then the 
music lessons could be renewed, and 
studied even more thoroughly than dur- 
ing the rest of the year, and the result 
would be two months of good careful 
work, followed by another rest of two or 
three weeks before entering school. 

The result of this plan would be to do 
four ordinary years work in three. And 
at the same time there would be no phys- 
ical loss. This thing of stopping the 
musical work for three or more—often 
four months in the summer, is death to 
any reasonable rate of advancement. It 
fe deaury tomthe interest of the pifpil, to 
the plans and hopes of the teacher. 

Maybe your child hasn’t any business 
studying music, anyway. But if he has, 
don’t minify his work and the teacher’s 
by cutting out four months in the sum- 
mer and another month at Holiday time. 

If the musical work is worth doing at 
all, 1f artistic culture is desirable, treat 
it as such. Implant the idea in the 
young head that it is valuable and must 
be acquired——not that it is a mental 
play-thing and may be slighted on the 
lightest excuse. 

Don’t give your children reason to say 
in later life, “My father and mother were 
bone-heads. insofar as their educational 
ideas were concerned.” 





Those who would found an American 
school of music the way other schools 
are founded, on the folk music of the 
various countries, certainly have no hope 
for a large product from this country. 

The music of the Southern negroes 
was compounded from a remnant of 
their African tribal melodies, from the 
Scotch-English tunes brought over by 
the poor whites and sung in their moun- 


tain homes, and from the music the 
slaves heard in the “big house” of the 
owner of the plantation. 


The combination may be American 
but the musical origins are not. 

Then there is little hope from the 
small musical output of the Spanish 
Mexicans in the Southwest. What mu- 
sic remains to us is an importation from 
Mexico. There is also that remote 
mountain district in Eastern Kentucky, 
where the mountain dwellers have lived 
for almost a century and a half, un- 
touched by the educational advantages 
and the commercial activities that have 
surrounded them. 

It is these people who furnish the 
livest topic treated in the Musical Quar- 
terlyenoee ily s(Gaeochmuer (o.,@ pub- 
lishers.) The article is “Following Mu- 
sic in a Mountain Land,” by Josephine 
McGill, of Louisville, Ky. 

The writer travelled many miles in 
these almost trackless mountains, chas- 
ing down natives reputed to be fountain- 
heads of folk-lore and folk-music; and 


she transcribed scores of ballads and 
songs—‘‘song-ballets,” the natives call 
them—and their tunes. These songs 


were passed along by word of mouth, 
from generation to generation, varied 
perhaps by the mood or skill of the 
singer. Consequently there are several 
versions of many of the songs. The 
article will be of interest to those at- 
tracted by musical sources. 

Other “live” topics are Types of 
Musical Listening, by S. P. Gibling, 
Liszt as a Lieder Composer, by Edwin 
Hughes, and Musical Book Plates, by 
Sheldon Cheney. Besides these there 
are several encyclopedic articles and es- 
says, that move with leaden feet, but 
which doubtless add to the dignity of 
the magazine. It is a pity that dignity 
can not be made more readable. This 
magazine is edited by O. G. Sonneck, of 
the Library of Congress, and is the most 
free of any from leanings caused by ad- 
vertising receipts. 


At its last meeting of the season of 
the Lyric Club, the following were 
elected officers for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Robert Granger; Vice- 
President, Miss Frieda Peycke; Secre- 
tary, Miss Willy Smyser:; Financial Sec- 


retary, Mrs. Clyde Shoemaker; Treas- 
rer, Mrs. W. ReeConnerzs Librarians, 
Mrs. A. R. Jaques and Mrs. Russell 


Hyatt; Directors, Misses Helen Tappe 
and Kie Julie Christin; and Mmes. Oscar 
A. Tripet and Fred Beagles. Chairman 
of the music committee; Miss Helen 
Tappe and chairman of the voice com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. V. Goodfellow. 

J. B. Poulin was elected for another 
year as conductor of the club, having 
been its musical director ever since it 
was organized. The Lyric Club gave 
three or four concerts the past season 
at Trinity auditorium, which drew crowd- 
ed houses and which again marked that 
body of 100 women as one of the best 
choruses of its kind in America. 


There was a plethora of musical tal- 
ent at the July Gamut Club dinner, and 
much variety of talent in guests and 
members. The vocalists taking part in 
the rather impromptu program, were 
Florence Wallace, Anthony Carlson, 
Mariska Aldrich Davis, Thomas Askin, 
Chrystal Waters, of Chicago, and 
jerome Uhl; the accompanists being 
Grace Bush, Albert Adams, Mrs. Hope 
and Mrs. Gertrude Ross. 


Then there was Florence Norman 
Shaw, violinist, with Charles W. Cadman 
as accompanist; Eugenie Egloff, a nine 
year old cellist and a pupil of Earl 
Bright, accompanied by Mrs. Hope; and 
Alfred Wallenstein, who has been play- 
ing cello in the Hertz orchestra, accom- 
panied by Miss Freebey. Speakers were 
M. E. Johnson, Ferdinand Ellerman, as- 
tronomer, and Jay Dwiggs, humorist. 
The program was introduced by the 
Misses Davis, presenting the army bugle 
calls on their trumpets. 


L. E. Behymer urged the formation of 
a musicians Red Cross unit in the 
Gabut Club, and President Blanchard 
appointed a committee to look after the 
matter. This list does not take long to 


enumerate, but the flow of music and 
dinner lasted from six thirty to ten 
thirty. 

It is Ward lines for a) mittsician to be 


called on to perform in a circus ring, 
yet that is almost what will happen in 
Los Angeles this fall. According to the 
best accounts, “Billy” Sunday is a vaude- 
vilian of the sawdust variety, who will 
draw large audiences by his vocal and 
physical capers. 


Many musicians will be importuned to 
lend their aid and voices to his perform- 
ances. Some of them will be forced 
into this by their connection with church 
choirs, where the pastors are boosting 
the Sunday stunt. 


While the gospel-hymn dose may be 
rather nauseous to them, these musi- 
cians may be forced to swallow it. So 
do not label them trashy in their prefer- 
ences 1f you see them in the Sunday 
choir, conducting, playing or singing. 
Maybe they can not help themselves. 


So many romancing tales already 
have been built on Edouard de Reszke’s 
death that his brother Jean has written 
from Paris to the Musical Courier as 
follows: 

“There have been printed in the Amer- 
ican press most regrettable stories about 
the circumstances which surrounded the 
death of my brother, Edouard. My 
brother, after a long sickness, passed 
away, lovingly cared for by his wife and 
his children, on his estate, which has 
not suffered from the war, as it has 
never been within the zone of combat.” 
—Jean de Reszke. 


It is stated as doubtful whether the St. 
Louis Orchestra will continue in exist- 
ence next season. The wealthy citizens 
and the musical public seem unwilling to 
raise the required guarantee fund of 
$77,000. Los Angeles asks only one- 
third that much. Are we in the St. 
Louis class? 





Mrs. Namara Toye, formerly Miss 
Banks of Hollywood, was Becently mare 
ried to Guy Bolton. She sang with the 
Boston Opera, and later went into comic 
opera. She was first married to Fred- 
erick Toye, who attempted to manage 
the Los Angeles symphony orchestra for 
its first three concerts under Mr. Tand- 
ler. Mr. Bolton is the co-author with 
P. G. Wodehouse, and the librettist of 
several successful musical comedies. in- 
cluding “Oh! Boy” and “Very Good 
Edgy 


An acre or two of ground doesn't look 
very large, in the open, but enclose it 
under a low roof and fill it with seats 
and it looks big enough to seat ten thou- 
sand. I don’t know the proportions of 
the temporary building in which the 
Chautauqua meetings are held, but it 
would seem to have seats for seven or 
eight thousand persons and Schumann- 
Te a a el 


July 21 ie 


Heink drew enough to fill about three 
thousand of them. The same audience 
would have overflowed Trinity. Wed- 
nesday night, the opening concert of the 
Chautauqua series began with the Schu- 
mann-Heink recital. Associated with her 
were Mrs. Eula Nunan, of San Francis- 
co, piano soloist, and Edith Evans, ac- 
companist. The contralto’s programs 
generally are made up largely of German 
lieder; but this one was in English, with 
the exception of two numbers. German 
was barred. It was entirely fitting that 
the language of a Chautauqua program 
should be the one spoken by the audi- 
ence. There is so much straining after 
the supposed virtue of the “gift of 
tongues” that a good, clearly-enunciated 
English is a rarity on the concert plat- 
form. The principal number sung by 
Schumann-Heink was the Vitellia aria 
by Mozart. This is a whole vocal con- 
certo. A concerto, by the way, is an in- 
strumental composition written to show 
off the full capacities of an instrument; 
and certainly this aria calls for about all 
that a contralto can do. Extremes of 
compass, extremes of dynamics and ex- 
tremes of expressiveness all are pres- 
ent. While some of her following num- 
bers might appeal to the lovers of song 
and ballad, this one was a tour de force, 
the completeness of which hardly was 
recognized by many of the audience. 
Among the other numbers was Gertrude 
Ross’s “Dawn in the Desert,” in the use 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 


Violin School 
Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


431 5. 


CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
Beles, Cal. 


VIOLONCELLO 
AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
Phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 
Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION 


The kind that bring results in our 
line whether it be photos of Paintings, 
Machinery or Interiors of business 
houses. Smokeless Flashlights of Wed- 
dings and Parties. 


M. L. BAILEY 
248 So. Hill 


Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to FE. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELBES, CAL. 





Embroidery and Linen San 


Linens and Embroidery 
Trousseaux our specialty 


F. GUGGENHEIM, Fourth Floor 


BRACK SHOPS 









Harvard School Miltary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 
Summer School held each year. 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 172147. Write for catalogue. 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 








COLLEGE OF MUSIC U.S. C. 


All branches, including Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Bachelor of Music degree. 


College advantages and diplomas. 
menced April 14. 





Dalcroze Burythmics. 
Fourth Semester com- 
New Location—3201 So. Figueroa Street. 


Catalog on request. 
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INTERROGATION 
Where and how and why and what— 
These are the questions that kiddies 
ask— 
Where and which and how. 


Why didn’t God make our dog Spot 
Like he made the Moolte-cow? 


What is a fish and why is a dish? 

In a wish-bone where’s the little wish? 
What makes farver my muvver kiss? 
Why is a mile as good as a miss? 

To answer these, what a task. 


Where and what and how and why— 
These are the questions that kiddies 
ask— 

How and what and where. 
When can babies like angels fly? 
Does God love my Teddy-Bear? 
How do apples stick on trees? 
Why does Rover scratch his fleas? 
Where do the days of last week go? 
Why does horsie stop at woa? 
To answer these what a task. 


How and why and what and where— 

These are the questions that kiddies 
ask— 

What and why and where. 

Why don’t I stand when I sit in my 
chair? 

rubber hardened with a varying length, 

Who put the brown in nursie’s hair? 

Why do buzzy bumbly bees hum? 

Who put the pain in my little tum? 

Why does muvver say “no” so much? 

Why do the Irish hate the Dutch? 

To answer these what a task. 

WILLIAM VAN WYCK. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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streneth, long after the war is over. It 
is said that a volume of Kipling’s “Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads” first gave direction 
to MacGill’s muse. Always there is dan- 
ger in drawing too close a parallel be- 
tween the work of one poet and that of 
another. In the case of MacGill it is 
certainly misleading. to sav the least, 
since the critics have traced his literarv 
kinship not onlv to Kipling, but to such 
diverse. unequal authors as Swinburne, 
Tack London. George Borrow, Rebert 
Service. and Owen Kildare as well! Mac- 
Gill’s verse is endowed, without question, 
with the true Kiplinesaue virility—it 1s 
soldier verse through and through. Nev- 
ertheless, there is a sort of folklore qual- 
itv about much of it, alternating with an 
incompromising realism. that belongs 
purelv to the author of “Children of the 
Dead End.” the peasant-boy of Donegal. 
For instance. there is this little fancy: 
Before I joined the Army 
I lived in Donegal, 
Where everv night the Fairies 
Would hold their carnival. 


— 


But now I’m out in Flanders, 
Where men like wheat-ears fall, 
And it’s Death and not the Fairies 
Who is holding carnival. 
Or this picture of a night-patrol: 


I oft go out at night-time 
When all the sky’s aflare 


ZION CANYON 


for Your Vacation. 


in Southwestern Utah is a new re- 
sort with a “Wylie Way” Camp, the 
same kind that for years was so 
popular with Yellowstone National 
Park tourists. ’'Tis located in Zion 
Canvon, a scenic region of inspiring 
beauty, another American W onder- 
land. comfortably and quickly 
reached via Salt Lake Route and 
automobile line. 

Excursion fares and rates at the 
Camp are reasonable. 

Let us tell you more about it, and 
also about the wonderful 


Yellowstone and faapaier National 
arks 

Truly Wonderlands of Geysers, Wa- 
terfalls, Glaciers and Mountain 
Scenery. 

Full particulars of all of these, 
together with illustrated folders, at 
501 So. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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LOS ANGELES 


And little lights of battle 
Are dancing in the air. 


I use my pick and shovel 
To dig a little hole, 

And there I sit till morning— 
A listening-patrol. 


A silly little sickle 
Of moon is hung above; 
Within a pond beside me 
The frogs are making love: 


I see the German saphead,; 
A cow is lying there, 
Its belly like a barrel, 
Its legs are in the air. 


The big guns rip like thunder, 
The bullets whizz o’erhead, 

But o’er the sea in England 
Good people lie abed. 


And over there in England 
May every honest soul 
Sleep sound while we sit watching 
On listening-patrol. 
The simplicity of this disarms criticism. 
Tt is the kind of thing that, one imag- 
ines, would be far more likely to spring 
from a soldter’s dreams than the elabor- 
ate, “heroic” verse that is usually given 
us as the genuine offspring of the martial 
muse. There is little sentiment, much 
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THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 
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the U. S. Wireless Service on the Pa- 
einc “Coast: Theobald Pe Weber of 
Ifestchanje, Denmark; Stuart Edward 
White, the novelist, of Santa Barbara; 
H. D. Loveland, state railroad commis- 
sioner, "San Frameisco, and Mir FE. W. 
Shields, family and servants of Kansas 
City, who are on their way to their sum- 
mer Heme Satta vearbara: 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Curley of 
Chicago, who have been enjoying a fort- 
night’s sojourn in Los Angeles among 


their old-time friends, were week-end 
guests at San Diego, visiting Colonel 
O’Neil at the military encampment 


there. At present Mr. and Mrs. Curley 
are guests at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin R. Collins, 617 South Burlington 
avenue. They will leave Monday for 
San Francisco for a week’s stay, thence 
proceeding to their home in Chicago, 
where Mr. Curley is managing editor of 
the Chicago American. 


f Saint 





San Francisco 
Oakland and 
Berkeley - 


—departs 5:00 p.m. daily 


E. W. McGee, Gen’! Agt. 
Six-Eleven Hill Street 


Phone service day or night 


60941 — Main 738 
Santa Fe Station 
A5!130 — Main 8225 
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Setting Forth the Town 
and Country Life and 
Interests of Southern 

California 


will appear in its new form 


Enlarged and Profusely 
Illustrated 


with Colored Cover 


To be obtained at all the 
best hotels and 
newstands 


Published on the First, 
Tenth and Twentieth 
of each month 
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Four Dollars a Year 
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URELY something is going to hap- 
pen to us in Los Angeles—that we 
are having so many showers of bless- 
ings, while we are not comfortably cer- 
tain that we deserve them. To think 
that in the same week we should have 
both Lombardi Limited and The Boom- 
erang! Can it be that after all, and not- 
withstanding the school of Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright, and the failure of the 
Little Theatre and drama reform and all 
that, we are deserving of such really 
good stuff being played before us? Any- 
how, we had the word of New York that 
The Boomerang was all right, and that 
we might trust ourselves to admire it, 
without making any bad break in artis- 
tic discrimination. Well, we were not in 


W 


“Go,” and before he had got two feet 
into the room. And when he sat down 
on the doctor’s chair with his mother 
we all knew that we were in for a Jolly 
good time watching his misery. The 
house just gasped and sniggered and 
chuckled when Dr. Sumer had Budd 
stretched on the examination table. If 
ever man went through hell in a surgical 
seance he could appreciate what Ed- 
dinger was successful in interpreting. 
Martha Hedman as Virginia was Just 
beautiful—voice, accent, graceful car- 
riage and radiantly sweet and roguish 
countenance, Gilbert Douglas as Preston 
de Witt made a finished bounder. Ruth 
Shepley as Grace Tyler was well chosen, 
and played with as much confidence as if 
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MOROSCO 


World’s Greatest Stock Company 


Beginning with Sunday Oliver Morosco Presents for the First Time on Any 
Stage 


Louis Anspacher’s Powerful Drama of Humanity 


“THAT DAY” 


With Forrest Stanley, Bertha Mann and Notable Cast 


Prices: Nights, 10c¢ to 75c. 


Mats., 10c to 50c 








MASON OPERA IHOUSE 


Prices 
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Second Big Week 
Begins Monday, July 23 


DAVID BELASCO 
Presents 


“Tile BOOMERANG” 


First Time Outside of New York and Chicago 
With the original superb cast from the Belasco Theatre, N. Y., headed by ARTHUR 
BYRON, MARTHA HEDMAN, WALLACE EDDINGHR, and RUTH SHEPLEY; 
Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c-$2.00; Wed. Mat., 50c-$1.50. 








THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes 75c, 
Except Holiday Matinees. 


the mood for accepting anything on any- she knew it. 


body else’s word. Hadn’t we discovered 
Carillo and Lombardi Limited without 
anybody from New York advising us 
wkat to say? The Boomerang, then, 


x ok * 
While there are a number of new acts 


on the Orpheum bill this week, the most 
interesting ones are the holdovers. Of 





CLARK & HAMILTON, “A Wayward Conceit;”’ AUSTIN WEBB & CoO., in “Hit. the 
Trail;’ THE THREE VAGRANTS, Street Singers and Musicians; GEORGE ROL- 
LAND & CoO., “The Vacuum Cleaner;’ LONG &- WARD, “A  Dream;” ELSA 
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Bert Clark at the Orpheum 


was to be judged severely on its merits. 
And we so judged it. And we dont 
mind acknowledging that we agree with 
Broadway—The Boomerang is “genu- 
wine’ good stuff. 

Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes, the 
playwrights, apparently understand the 
laws governing the flight and comeback 
of a crazy thing like the native Australian 
missile, and practice as men being ex- 
pert.. They improve the throwing some- 
what by making Dr. Sumner wind him- 
self after the manner of a_ baseball 
pitcher before he lets the weapon out for 
a really magnificent flight, and the only 
criticism we have to offer is that The 
Boomerang returns quicker than it went 
away, which is not quite true to actual- 
ity, and somehow does not allow of the 
cumulative artistic finish that perhaps 
we should like to see; although Belasco 
in so many of his productions insists on 
a perfectly quiet ending before we all 
retire for th> night. We are sure that 
Arthur Byron, excellent as he was, could 
have made an even better showin, if he 
had not been allowed, so to speak to 
glance at his watch, notice it was eleven 
o’clock, and quietly wink at Miss Hed- 
man to wind the business up in a hurry. 
We were contented anyhow, but felt that 
The Boomerang itself was cheated a bit. 
in that it was not allowed sufficient time 
to make a really crushing descent on 
Dr. Sumner. After all the trouble he 
had given other folks, he did get off 
lightly, and Virginia Xelva was a little 
too easy with him because her love was 
so great. She ought to have held her- 
self aloof and made him suffer for at 
least another ten minutes, and then By- 
ron would have been given a fine oppor- 
tunity for tearing his hair and smash- 
ing the furniture. He was undoubtedly 
capable of it, and although his acting 
was perfect, he was not extended to his 
limits. Wallace Eddinger was tearfully 
great. He was accepted from the word 


the newcomers one of the best is placed 
frst, the Flemmings “presenting artistic 
creations in Alabaster,’ as the bill says, 
and it tells the truth. Their posings in 
white are artistic, and further than that, 
the skill in balancing 1s extreme—an un- 
usually good act for a first number. 

Elsa Ruegger, husband, and a harpist, 
good looking enough to make trouble in 
the family, present several musical num- 
bers with true art, but unfortunately the 
selections are rather hackneyed. Miss 
Ruegger has made the same _ mistake 
here before, of “playing down” to her 
audience—when the most of the audi- 
ence aren’t down. Husband Lichten- 
stein, violinist, and the harpist, Miss 
Clark, with Miss Ruegger’s ’cello make 
a fine trio—from San Francisco. More 
virile numbers would be acceptable as 
our audiences are rather fed up on the 
Chopin E flat nocturne and the Schubert 
Ave Maria. 

Randall and Myers’ best dancing act 
is their take-off called the fox trot as it 
would have been danced in ancient 
Egypt—a mighty clever character dance. 
Patricola and Myers (another one) of- 
fered a dash of broad comedy in patter 
and dances, just to show that the bill 
wasn’t all high brow. 

And as to the good holdovers: there 
were Margaret Anglin and Frederick de 
Belleville in their sketch, “The Wager,” 
and if I had my way I would give the 
latter as large type as the former; Nor- 
ton and Nicholson in their comedy 
sketch called a dramatic cartoon, which 
is an accurate designation; Westony, the 
pianist, who pounds his instrument un- 
mercifully but who is a clever musician 
with no need for his pretended inability 
to speak English acceptably; and _ thie 
Asahi troup of Japanese jugglers, who 
can produce a stream of water from any- 
where, beating Moses by several stunts. 

Altogether the bill is above the aver- 
age, and offers a full round of entertain- 





& MYERS, “Girl and Dancing Fool.” 
Semi-Weekly News Views. 
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RUEGGER & CO., Musical; RANDALL & MYERS, Divertissements; PATRICOLA 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 
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CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


5th and Olive 


Week of July 23. 4 Times Daily—2, 3:30, 7:30, 9. Prices 15, 20 and 30 Cents 
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LOIS WEBER, and 


ROCKS THE CRADLE” § PHILLIP SMALLEY 
“Shall a Woman Lose Her Birth-right?” 


Symphony Orchestra of 20—$30,000 Grand Organ—High Class Vocalist 





MILLER’S THEATRE junc cerns © Mein et e'® Prices 10-20-30c 


Week Starting Sunday, 


and comedies 
William Fox presents 


. A, Walsh’s. dynamic photodrama 


“THE INNOCENT SINNER ” 





American 
interesting 


ment, with pictures of the 
troops in Paris and other 
views added. 





AT THE PLAYHOUSES 
AUDITORIUM—“Lois Weber” 
MAJEST I C— Dark 
M A S O N—‘‘'The Boomerang’”’ 
MILLE R’ S—‘Miriam Cooper” 
MOROS CO—"That Day” 
ORPHEU M—“"Vaudeville”’ 





Orpheum 


A bill of unusual gayety and lightness, 
which is often most appreciated at this 
season of the year, is heralded for the 
Orpheum Monday and the balance of 
the week. 


The mention of Clark and Hamilton 
in a new edition of their “Wayside Con- 
ceit” proves that the bill will contain a 
colorful series of original ideas, songs 
and dances; for Clark and Hamilton can 
be remembered from their visit here last 
fall. Their “conceit” is merely a varie- 
gated vubble with the hues of a more 
substantial offering, but it has no plot, 
and makes no effort towards consist- 
ency—hence its desirability during the 
summer months. 


“Hit the Trail,” a pepful sketch to be 
presented by Austin Webb and Co., will 
be particularly appropriate at this time 
when Los Angeles anticipates the ar- 
rival of the great evangelist. The Three 
Vagrants, in the costume of wandering 
ininstrels, will indulge in instrumental 
and vocal harmony. They play clarinet. 
accordeon, and a strange Neapolitan in- 
strument. George Rolland will provide 
more summer entertainment with his 
breezy sketch, “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 
Remember “Fixing, ffesruroacer Qlts 
the same George Rolland. Gertrude 
Long and Spencer Ward will present 
their song offering, “The Dream.” 


Three holdovers will remain to aug- 
ment the new arrivals. They are Elsa 
Ruegger and company, Carl Randall and 
Ernestine Myers and Thos. Patricola 
and Myers. The first is music, the sec- 
ond dancing, and the third is popularly 
known as “The girl and the dancing 
igeye 


Featuring MIRIAM COOPER 








“That Day” 


For the first time on any stage, Oliver 
Morosco will tomorrow offer at the 
Morosco theatre a tremendous new 
drama by Louis K. Anspacher, author 
of “The Unchastened Woman,” and 
many other successes, the new drama. 
The. new drama is entitled “That Day,” 
and is a play in three acts. 

Bertha Mann and Forrest Stanley will 
head the cast, while Richard Dix, Lil- 
lian Elliott, Nancy Fair, Joseph Eggen- 
ton, Warner Baxter, William Raymond, 
Betty Brice, Edna Ellsmere, and others 
will be in the cast. 

In “That Day” there are ten people 
who meet in a casuali way on a certain 
afternoon. Fate steps in and twists up 
three of their lives tragically, three oi 
their lives humorously and three of their 
lives dramatically. In the theme of the 
plot there is woven a poignant love story 
of a woman who rises above the tragedy 
of her mistake, and finally earns her 
right to happiness. 


The whole play is an attempt to real- 
ize and reveal the spiritual significance 
of the most commonplace, showing that 
the most insignificant meeting may be 
made pregnant with fateful possibilities. 

Oliver Morosco has announced Sun- 
day night, July 29th, as the premier per- 
formance for his wonderful new comedy, 
“Pamela,” at the Majestic theater with 
Eleanor Painter and Norman Trevor 
and a remarkable cast. “Pamela” should 
prove the biggest sensation of the sea- 
son here, as well as in New York. 


“The Boomerang” a Huge Success 


Los Angeles theatregoers are again 
renewing acquaintances with that splen- 
did actor, Arthur Byron, who is appear- 
ing at the Mason Opera House with 
David Belasco’s presentation of “The 
Boomerang.” For during the course of 
his long and honorable career before the 
footlights Mr. Byron has many times 
played in Los Angeles with some of the 
foremost stars and attractions of the 
day. It is a well known fact that as Dr. 
Sumner, the specialist in love and jeal- 
ousv cases, in “The Boomerang,” this 
popular actor has made one of the big- 
gest hits of his entire career, which, of 
course, was to be expected of one com- 
ing from such a notable theatrical an- 
cestry. He is the son of Oliver Doud 
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Byron, a well known leading man of a 
generation ago, and a nephew of Ada 
ixehan. 

Mr. Byron made his first stage appear- 
alice at the age of sixteen, supporting 
his father during a school vacation ot 
two weeks in “Across the Continent.” 
Jt was a matter of sentiment and super- 
stition with the elder Byron that his son 
should make his debut in this play, tor 
i it tevo of the @@ted players of our 
stage—Ada Kehan and Wuiliam Gillette 
had made their first appearance and 
its cast, at different times, had included 
Maude Adams, John Drew and Mrs. 
Pauske. g@aimiren, guided byggeaeacdvice OF 
his tather, Kyron joinea a stock com- 
pany in San Francisco in which he was 
associated at various times with E. J. 
Henley, Kk. L. Davenport, Aubrey Bouci- 
cault, Jettreys Lewis, and Julius Kahn, 
now a Congressman trom California. 

“J have appeared in Los Angeles on 
several occasions,’ says Mr. Byron. 
“Once with Maude Adams in ‘The Little 
Minister’ and later with ‘The Lion and 
the Mouse,’ in which play 1 had the role 
of John Burkett Ryder. Later 1 joined 
Miss Adams again and came back here 
in ‘What Every Woman Knows’ and 
also in ‘Chantecler.’ ln the latter piece 
inplayedmecoquelin’s part of the dog.’ 

Mr. Byron for a period in his pro- 
fessional hte always appeared in the 
cast of a new Clyde Fitch play when- 
ever it was produced. 

“My association with Clyde Fitch 
proved to be one of the most delightful 
and profitable of my entire stage career. 
Fitch was one of the finest stage direc- 
tors I have ever met. He know what he 
wanted; he understood his actors and he 
always got remarkable results. He was 
working on a new play for my use when 
he left on the European trip which ter- 
minated in his death.” 





Lois Weber, Woman Producing Genius 


Lois Weber, prominent star of the mo- 
tion picture world, for years has occu- 
pied a unique position in the motion pic- 
ture industry of this country. Not only 
is she conceded to be the greatest wom- 
an director, but for many years had the 
honor of being the only director of her 
Sex. 

The story of Miss Weber’s rise in the 
picture industry, to her present position 
of importance, is one of the most ro- 
mantic and unusual in the history of the 
modern business and the artistic world. 
She entered the field when the whole in- 
dustry was in its infancy, and has 
climbed steadily upwards, until now 
hers is a place held by no other woman, 
and by very few men, in the entire pic- 
ture field. She now heads her own 
company, the Lois Weber Productions, 
and has had built a studio which is the 
equal of any in California for complete- 
ness and efficiency. 

In private life wliss Weber is Mrs. 
Phillip Smalley and her talented hus- 
band is associated with her in all her 
productions. 

In the past Miss Weber has produced 
almost entirely purely propaganda pic- 
tures, an example of this being “Where 
Are My Children”; also her latest and 
biggest work which has just been fin- 
ished:a ithe “Hand  [hat@’ Rocks. the 
Cradle,” a powerful dramatic story of 
birth-control which has startled the en- 
tire country and which will be shown 
for the first time in the West at Clune’s 
Auditorium Theatre beginning Monday 
afternoon. 

Now Miss Weber issues a statement 
that she is to change the policy of her 
productions, and instead of the propa- 
ganda pictures, will produce the kind of 
pictures that combine the entertaining 
qualities and thought provoking, believ- 
ing that a story can be entertaining and 
carry with it a sound idea without ob- 
viously pointing a moral. 


“The Innocent Sinner” 


When East meets West, or vice versa, 
according to the angle from which the 
situation is viewed there is bound to be 
staged excitement. This excitement 
may range from the thrilling love scene 
Or an encounter with outlaws. It makes 
no difference—the excitement is there a 
plenty. Kaoul A. Walsh has produced 
a dynamic film drama for William Fox 
entitled “The Innocent Sinner” which 
has the love Glemememin it strong and 
also has what is commonly called the 
“punch.” “The Innocent Sinner” from 
the first scene to the last is brimful of 
love and adventure, both treated with 
the foresight of an artist in the creating 
of ideal characters and direction. Mir- 
iam Cooper, star of “The Clansman,” 
“Intolerance” and “The Silent Lie” is 
the featured player, and this perfect type 
of young American girlhood was never 
seen to sttch good advantage as in the 
role of Mary Ellen, the “Innocent Sin- 
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ner.” The supporting company includes 
Charles) “Clary, gionnny Reese wejane 
Novak and Jack Standing and hundreds 
of people take part in the big scenes of 
the play. Manager Miller promises that 
“The Innocent Sinner’ will be one of 
the most enjoyable film plays his house 
has ever shown and one that will send 
everyone who sees it out to tell some- 
one else about it. This production will 
be shown at the regular prices and the 
usual added features will round out the 
big program which starts at Miller’s 
Sunday. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from Page 11) 








humor, a great deal of realism in these 
“Soldier Songs.” Like everything of 
MacGill’s, they are “different” from any- 
thing else. They are, besides, a genuine 
contribution to the few specimens of 
real poetry produced by the war. 

It is inevitable that in times like these 
the business of publishing should show 
various and wunlooked-for fluctuations. 
In this country, however, there has been 
a surprisingly steady demand for books 
that would seem to contradict altogether 
the predictions of those who see in war 
a decrease of interest in literature. Some- 
thing of the same experience has been 
noted in England, with some differences 
in detail, as is shown by the following 
searement. from. Mee john Murray,’ the 
English publisher: 

There can be no question that an 
enormous number of books are being 
bought in these times. Largely they 
are books of the cheaper sort. The 
limit of price for a considerable sale 
would be six shillings, but the books 
which sell most range from one shill- 
ing to half-a-crown. During the 
past six months, however, the diffi- 
culties in the way of book produc- 
tion have increased more than in all 
the previous period of the war. To- 
day you need to sell double the num- 
ber of copies of a shilling book in 
order to pay your out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Murray declares that these diffi- 
culties are furthered in the book business 
by the high cost of paper, which has 
risen in price over 200 per cent., and 
the almost non-procurable supply of 
strawboard for bindings. Expressage is 
very high and delivery slow. 


Dollars and Cents 


In this new novel Mr. Terhune pres- 
ents an interesting situation through the 
effect of certain events on the character 
of his heroine, Madge Hilyer. When the 
story opens, Madge and her husband are 
bitterly, desperately poor. It is only by 
extraordinary feats of economy that she 
is able to give him enough to eat, while 
she herself, though without his knowing 
it, often goes hungry. Then, all in 
moment, their circumstances are changed 
from poverty to affluence. But economy 
has been ground and bitten into Madge; 
it is sheer agony to her to spend or to 
see her husband spend an unnecessary 
penny. Her one idea is to save, to get 
along on the very smallest possible sum. 
Dan, her husband, is not extravagant; 
he is more than willing to put aside % 
reasonable portion of his income, but he 
very naturally objects when she requires 
him “to live as a dock laborer would be 
ashamed to.” Yet he realizes that it is 
the experiences through which he has. 
dragged her that have thus warped her 
point of view. °The situation is an in- 
teresting and a natural one; but unfor- 
tunately the author has seen fit to lay 
hold of it and, instead of developing it 
in a reasonable way, pulls it down to 
the level of melodrama. 

Madge herself is a somewhat over- 
drawn character; any woman of her in- 
telligence would have had sense enough 
to realize that Arthur Crewe merely drew 
the entirely natural inference from her 
offer. Nevertheless, she is interesting, 
and the reader sympathizes with many 
of her struggles. 
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HOTEL PURITAN —it makes the visit so delightful in 
every aspect. Stopping at THE PURITAN is in itself a 
memory. Many globe-trotters have been good enough to say that THE PURITAN 
is one of the most homelike and attractive hotels at which they have ever stopped. We try 
to make it so. ‘The rates, too, are just right. Write to me for hotel booklet and guide to 
Boston—also book of 30 Motor Trips around Boston. L. A. COSTELLO, Manager 
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| The greatest Forest Fire in the history of Southern California has 
been conquered and subdued and Wheelers Hot Springs Summer Re- 
sort of which Mr. Webb W. Wilcox is manager, has been saved and 
not a building or tree lost. A visit to the resort will prove to anyone 
what efficient Forest fire fighting will do and also afford one a picture 
that has been painted across the mountain peaks that never will again 
be seen in this part of the country. The auto roads are in good 
condition and every accommodation for those seeking rest and recrea- 

tion awaits their arrival. 


Wheeler’s Hot Springs 


Ventura County, Cal. 


Folders and Information at every Information Bureau in Los Angeles 











Do Your Cooking With 


“L. A. GAS” 





Perfect Service 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 Home 100063 
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You Need a Tonic 


A Change of Altitude is essential 





can be spent with both profit and pleasure at 


Ye Alpine Tavern and Cottages 
on Mt. Lowe 


5,000 Feet above the Sea 





—hotel rooms or cottages, with board, $3 per day, $15 per week, 
American Plan—and some at higher rates, with or without private 
baths—also cosy housekeeping cottages at very low rates. 


—further details at all Information Bureaus—reservations at P. E. 
Information Bureau, 6th & Main, Los Angeles—Main 8800, Home 
60291— 


Five trains daily 8, 9, 10 A. M., and 1:30 and 4:00 P. M. 00 
Round Trip Fare from Los Angeles . . . $ “ 





Pacific Electric Railway 
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ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 





Pim is a piece of elementary 


psychology worth recalling at this 
time in connection with the gratuitous 
and unpatriotic prohibition campaign in 
Congress. If you hold a silver dollar 
at arm’s length you see its size in true 
relation to the rest of creation. If you 
bring it near it looks larger than the 
landscape, and if you shut one eye and 
place it over the other you can see noth- 
ing else, says the Wall Street Journal. 

This is the case with a single idea 
held to the exclusion of all other ideas. 
The drinking of spirits to excess 1s a 
great evil, and its amelioration 1s an im- 
portant question. Its relative import- 
ance can be considered only with regard 
to other questions, some of them equally 
or more important as, for instance, the 
conduct of the war. But the prohibi- 
tionist, by ignoring relations, brings him- 
self to believe that this is the most im- 
portant question; and after a while he so 
distorts his mental focus that he is con- 
vinced it is the only important question. 

Apart from the gross unconstitution- 
ality of the Senate whiskey amendment, 
and the absurdity of fining the taxpayer 
something like six hundred million dol- 
lars, because a number of the people 
drink whiskey to excess, its introduction 
at this time is unpatriotic in the last de- 
gree. The Food Bill is desperately 
needed and could have been passed in a 
simple and workable form two months 
ago, when its application to the present 
harvést would have been of the greatest 
possible advantage to ourselves and our 
allies. But the introduction of the pro- 
hibition issue, one of the most violently 
controversial questions that could be 
raised, has placed us almost in the post- 
tion of betraying those who are fighting 
our battles in Europe. 

This desire to make men virtuous by 
statute is no new thing, and it is not 
surprising that a statesman so far sight- 
ed and so wise as Sir Robert Peel, 
whose monument in London tells how 
‘he gave the people cheap bread,” should 
have said that he would sooner see a 
people free than a people sober. It will 
be remembered that one amendment to 
the Food Act would have deprived the 
soldier of his tobacco. The step to the 
old blue laws is not far. “The way of a 
man with a maid” was beyond the com- 
prehension of Solomon, but apparently 
is not beyond “regulation” through birth 
control and “eugenics.” 

In war time everybody has to make 
sacrifices, and we find, as we found in 
the Civil War, that material and per- 
sonal sacrifices are easier than the sur- 
render of our pet ideas. 


Well! Well! 


The latest story of oil strikes is the 
Trapshooter Oil Co. A half a dozen 
business men of Wichita, Kas., following 
an afternoon’s shooting, decided to form 
an oil company. The capital of the com- 
pany was limited as the participants 
could only afford a few hundred dollars 
apiece, but with this money they  ob- 
tained a lease on the William’s Farm 
and started to drill a well. Not having 
sufficient funds the company sold half 
of its holdings to the Eureka Ojil Co., 
the latter company agreeing tc go ahead 
with the driliing. 

At the 2400-foot level the oil-bearing 
sand was reached and the largest well 
in the Mid-Continent field was brought 
in, with a daily production of 15,000 bar- 
rels. In the first 20 days of June, pro- 
duction amounted to 200,000 barrels. 
The trapshooters are now all rated as 
millionaires. 








Future Government Loans and Prices 


If the next issue of bonds to be made 
by the Government bears the same rate 
of interest, together with a continuation 
of the tax-exemption feature, as _ ob- 
tained in the recently concluded Liberty 
Loan, it is conceivable that the prices 
of railroad and industrial corporation 
bonds will not be affected. But _ the 
thought that any further loans floated 
by the Government will be accompanied 
by a higher rate of interest, is so thor- 
oughly impressed upon the lay inves- 
tor’s mind that it would seem almost fu- 





tile to expect the Government ta at- 
tempt a flotation of two or three billions 
of dollars of bonds at the same 3% per 
cent interest rate. It was the prospect 
of being able to convert present Liberty 
Loan bonds at an early date into an is- 
sue paying a higher return, that made 
for the sale of a fair-sized percentage of 
the two billions already sold. If all or 
the greater part of the authorized, but 
as yet unissued portion of the loan 1s 
made available at a higher rate of inter- 
est, for instance 4 per cent, and the in- 
come tax should stay at the high rate 
proposed, further liquidation would un- 
doubtedly result in the bond market, as 
well as the stock market, with somewhat 
lower prices as the consequence. 





Workers and Their Demands 


It is unfortunate, but not surprising, 
that there should be labor unrest at this 
time, remarks the New York Tribune. 
The reason for it is to be found in the 
course of commodity prices. Between 
the begining of 1915 and the end of 1916 
the labor market underwent a complete 
transformation. There was, first, gen- 
eral unemployment, with the earnings of 
labor at a low ebb. As business revived 
under the stimulus of war there followed 
a great increase in the demand for labor, 
accompanied by what always attends a 
return of prosperity—an epidemic of 
wage disputes and strikes. In practical- 
ly all cases the workers gained the ma- 
jor part of their demands, and at the 
same time employers, forestalling 
trouble, voluntarily granted wage in- 
creases and bonuses. Thus it happened 
that by the end of 1916 the general ad- 
vance in wage rates and the constancy 
of employment had increased the earn- 
ings of labor sufficiently to offset the 
great rise in the cost of living. Labor 
had a greater command over goods than 
had been the case for a long time. Since 
the beginning of this year, however, it 
appears that labor has been falling be- 
hind in the race with prices. The gen- 
eral level of commodity prices has been 
moving upward at a more rapid pace 
than ever, whereas few important wage 
increases have been announced—certain- 
ly nothing like the readjustment in 
wages which was witnessed in 1916 has 
taken place. Under these circumstances, 
it is to be expected that workers should 
demand higher pay, especially in view of 
the fact that they are in an excellent 
position to enforce their demands. 





Nothing from Nothing 


Congress can not take something 
from nothing. The old puzzling postu- 
late about taking “nothing from noth- 
ing” far transcends the partly compre- 
hensible theory of extracting sunbeamis 
from cucumbers. In the cucumber ex- 
periment the real difficulty is merely to 
get the sunbeam out, since everybody 
knows it went in. 


Washington can not divest war busi- 
ness of the risks incident to war; it can 
not with the least hope of success for 
the Government or country, bargain and 
trade with the individual on the basis of 
peace conditions, with everything else 
on a war basis, and then extract war 
taxes on the peace profits of the bar- 
gain. 

Our wonderful foreign trade, giving 
us premier place in the commerce of the 
world, rests squarely on war conditions. 
Its one-sided balance would alone affect 
the value of everything which Congress 
could tax, or whose value departments 
of the Government may try to coerce. 
So also, our domestic business, built on 
a foundation of rising prices, increased 
per capita circulation, increased deposits, 
increased credit, but daily calling for 
the employment of more money and still 
more money, is business inseparably 
inwoven with war risk and not to be 
safely or successfully prosecuted with- 
ous war profits. 

Our great bond issue was a great suc- 
cess—a great war succéss. The three 
per cent money going into it and the 
three and one-half per cent money com- 
ing out of it, were money cheapened by 
war. One of the risks of war business 
is that at some time or other money will 
become scarcer and grow dearer, com- 


modities more abundant and lower, fac- 
tory property, plant and equipment less 
costly and far less valuable. 

In the steel market and all of the other 
leading markets, the best buying talent 
in Europe was pitted against the best 
selling talent in America. High quota- 
tions became basic prices, but they mere- 
ly marked the meeting place of the un- 
obstructed and natural law of supply 
and demand, 

Through what supernatural or meta- 
physical agencies can Congress or Gov- 
ernment departments “fix” the price of 
a single staple commodity against the 
workings of supply and demand without 
affecting all other commodity values? 


How could the Government collect 
taxes on war profits from any manufac- 
turer on peace prices? How can a ways 
and means comunittee estimate revenue 
when it can not foresee the effect of 
price averaging on profits? 





What the Canner Can Do 


Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator, 
has sent a statement to all members of 
the canning interests in this country 
setting forth “what the canner can do,” 
in which he says in part: “He can help 
win the war, and that is the one thing 
for men in every industry and in every 
station in life to keep constantly in mind. 
If we do not win the war, what will be 
the value of your business, your prop- 
erty and the things we hold more 
precious? 

“A conference of canners, called from 
every district of the country, has been 
held in Washington, under the auspices 
of the Council of National Defense, 
Forty-five men, representing practically 
every phase of the canning industry, at- 
tended this conference, and after grasp- 
ing the situation, gave fine expression 
of their patriotism. Regardless of the 
functions which may be given to any 
food administration, there are some con- 
ditions now operating of vital commer- 
cial importance to canners and dealers, 
and affecting seriously the health, com- 
fort, and snirit of the people. Canners, 
wholesalers, and dealers will have to 
reckon with the increased output of the 
home cannery, from garden planting. 
There will be no difficulty in securing 
markets for the staple lines of canned 
foods, provided the prices are low; but 
if canners and jobbers persist in asking 
high prices, they will find the retailers 
carrying these high-cost goods on their 
shelves for succeeding years, and a de- 
pressed market for canned products. If 
the canner would serve his country at 
this hour, he will help save the crops of 
fruits and products. He will aid the 
farmer in saving his crops. 

“Democracy is on trial and a policy of 
self-regulation properly followed will 
make it unnecessary to use the extra- 
ordinary powers now contemplated in 
pending legislation.” 


SERVED BY STANDARD OILS 


[See SNIES of the Standard Oil 


group which include marketing oper- 
tions are Standard of New York, Atlan- 
tic Refining, Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of Ohio, Standard of Indiana, 
Standard of Nebraska, Standard of Ken- 
tucky, Standard of Louisiana, Magnolia, 





Continental, and Standard of California. 


Magnolia has been included because it 
is largely owned by men who are identi- 
hed with Standard Oil interests. Stand- 
ard of Lowisiana is owned by the Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, so that its operations 
inure to the benefit of the Standard of 
New Jersey. The following table gives 
approximately the territory covered by 
each company in its marketing business, 
and the estimated population served. 


Persitory Served * Population 
Standard of New York: 
Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
ATO ee COCK. oS} .gc0.. ae 
Atlantic Refining Co.: Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New 


17,571,900 


Engla ndiieyseeacc >. oe ress 16,010,400 
Standard of New Jersey: New 

Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 

West Virginia, North and 

South Carolina, and the Dis- 

frice OF COlumiDia “we 12,370,600 
Stam@ardent Ohio; Ohiozeean- 5,181,200 


Standard of Indiana: Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Iflinois, Wis- 


consin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Ilowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and the 


northern part of Oklahoma 25,849,200 


Standard of Nebraska: Ne- 

pice ee eee 1,278,000 
Standard of Kentucky: Ken- 

tucky, Mississippi, Alabama, 

Georgia, and Florida 10,479,900 
Standard of Louisiana: Louis- 

iana, Arkansas, and Tennes- 

SCC. does. - + sudletess - ee 5,892,300 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.: Tex- 

as, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 8,471,400 
Continental Oil Co.: Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 

rado, Utah, and New Mex- 

LO acces + 4% iw so os eee 2,916,400 
Standard of California: Wash- 

ington, Oregon, California, 

Arizona, and Nevada... = 5,766,800 


*Estimated population as of January 
1, 1917. 

For the most part these territories do 
not overlap. Standard of Indiana and 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. both market in 
northern Oklahoma, while Arkansas 1s 
served by both Standard of Louisiana 
and Magnolia Petroleum. 





Fuel Shortage 


So serious has the fuel situation be- 
come on the Southern Pacific that strict 
instructions against waste have been Is- 
sued to all employees and Supt. Metcalf 
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is making trips over all the lines south 
of San lrancisco, personally talking to 
the men on the gravity Of@@enditions. 
At a meeting of employees called at 
Dunsmuir, Mr. Metcalf said: 

“The purpose of fuel oil meetings is 
to get together and invite suggestions 
from those who are handling our trains 
as to the manner in which such move- 
ments can be made with minimum con- 
sum-tion of fuel oil. This is rendered 
more essentially necessary by reason of 
the fact that within the last year the 
cost of fuel oil has increased practically 
60 per cent. Advices we have would in- 
dicate unless additional sources of sup- 
ply are developed that in the near fu- 


ture a shortage of this commodity will 
be in evidence, which would naturally 
imply that the high-water mark as to 
cost has not yet been reached. Hence, 
we are all directly concerned in con- 
serving to the greatest extent possible 
our _ supply of this important commod- 
ty. 

General Manager Scott has already 
announced the intention of the company 
to take off a number of trains at early 
dates if the supply of fuel is not in- 
creased. Speculation ds to what trains 
will be taken off in Southern California, 
fails to bring out many trains, the ser- 
vices of which can be dispensed with. 
Presumably some of the few local pas- 
senger trains not already eliminated by 
electric railroad and auto-stage competi- 
tion will be stopped. 


Railroad Rate Increase 


The railroad companies throughout 
the country are still engaged in’ figuring 
out the significance in dollars and cents 
of the rate advances allowed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Just 
at present they are still very much in 
the dark as to how well or ill they will 
fare in revenues under the readjusted 
schedules. 


It becomes increasingly apparent that 
many of the roads received less than 
half of the relief asked for, although the 
full of it fell short of enabling costs 
over last year. The general belief, not 
only on the part of railroad executives, 
but the thinking public, that existing 
circumstances justified the granting of 
the full 15 per cent advance, will not 
down, apparently. 


For the present, of course, nothing 
remains to be done but to get down to 
the business of trying out the new rates. 
The railroads may be counted upon to 
continue doing their utmost to render 
adequate service. This disposition has 
been indisputably evidenced in the past 
two years. At the same time it must be 
discouraging to them and to the many 
friends they have won in the last few 
years, that the commission at Washing- 
ton still continues to take a narrow view 
of its responsibility to the railroads and 
of the responsibility of the latter to the 
country at large. It has been earnestly 
hoped that the commission would give 
evidence that it recognized fully the 
necessity of a continued outlay by the 
carriers for betterment and extensions 
and that the wherewithal must come 
from the investing public. 





your child of the 
dangers of 


Playing marbles, 
Playing baseball, 
Spinning tops, 
Roller skating, 
Coasting, 


where there aye car 
tracks? Teach them 


“Safety First’’ 
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of which the singer recognized Los An- 
geles composers; no one can sing this 
piece quite as well as she. Mrs. Nunan 
had not been heard in Los Angeles for 
perhaps five years. She is a petite body 
a command of the piano which 
seems beyond her physique, if playing 
that instrument were not more a matter 
of nerves than muscle. Her selection 
were from Chopin and Grieg and were 
not unhackneyed, but possibly were bet- 
ter suited to the occasion than larger 
numbers. She plays with clarity and 
interesting facility. 


with 


A goodly number of the Gamut club 
were present at its smoker-musicale 
Wednesday night. The program was 
given by Arnold Krauss and T. R. Sulli- 
van, violinists, George P. Hopkins, pian- 
ist, James Burroughs, tenor, Will Gar- 
roway, pianist, the Orpheus tri-quartet, 
and William Andrez, Russian dancer. 
Following this, Dr. A. Stewart Lobingier 
gave an unusually interesting talk on 
Modern Surgery, illustrated by many 
views on the screen. Especially informa- 
tive were the views of hospitals and spe- 
cific surgical cases on the war front, re- 
cently brought back by a Los Angeles 
surgeon. 


NOTICE OF TRUSTEE’S SALE 


Whereas, in a certain deed of trust, dat- 
ed March 8, 1917, executed at Los Angeles, 
County of ‘Los Angeles, State of Califor- 
nia, by 38. Beck and Jessie Beck, his wife, 
both of said Los Angeles, parties of the 
inst parteand WT Carter, of said Los 
Angeles, party of the second part,” ang 

| Ee Blaustein, party of the third part, 
and recorded March 10, 1917, im book 6462. 
page 34, of Deeds, Records of Los An- 
geles County, State of California, to which 
record reference is hereby made; said 
parties of the first part, S. Beck and Jessie 
Beck, his wife, did grant and convey the 
premises therein described to WW. 2. Car= 
ter, as Trustee, for the uses and purposes 
set out in said trust deed, among other 
uses, to secure the payment of one certain 
promissory note and interest, according 
to the terms of said note, and other sums 
of money advanced, and interest thereon, 
the same being made duly payable to the 
order of H. H. Blaustein, party of the 
third part; 

Whereas, there has been a default in 
the payment of the interest due and pay- 
able on said note June 8, 1917, and all 
Subsequent interest, there being an un- 
paid balance on the principal sum men- 
tioned in said note of $150.00, and by rea- 
son of said default the said H. H. Blau- 
stein, owner and holder of said note and 
trust deed has, in accordance with the 
provisions thereof, exercised his option 
and declared the full amount of the in- 
debtedness immediately due and payable, 
there being the total sum of $152.75 now 
due and unpaid; 

Whereas, it is provided in said trust 
deed, that if there is a default in the pay- 
ment of any of the principal, interest, or 
money advanced for any purpose, men- 
tioned as secured by said trust deed, that 
upon the application of the party of the 
third part, or his assigns, party of the 
second part, shall give notice and sell the 
premises or as much thereof as shall be 
necessary to sell and pay the liability un- 
paid and secured by the said trust deed; 

Whereas, the said H. H. Blaustein, the 
holder of the note secured by said trust 
deed, by reason of the default, in pay- 
ment as stated, has applied to and re- 
quested the said W. T. Carter, party of 
the second part, to proceed and sell the 





Where Service 
Is Paramount 


One of the most important 
factors in our success is the 
Personal Service we give to 
our Depositors. 


This consists of courteous, 
intelligent attention to the 
needs and wishes of each 
individual Depositor and 
entitles him or her to the 
advice and counsel of expert 
financiers, when it so de- 
sires. 
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Second Floor Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 








Sranted premises, or so much thereof as 
Shall be necessary to sell, to pay the 
whole of the principal, inter est, attorney’s 
fees and all cost, charges and expenses in- 
curred neceSsary to the execution of the 
said trust; and, 

Whereas, the said W. T. Carter has de- 
manded payment of the said S. Beck and 
Jessie Beck, his wife, the sum of $152.75, 
which sum remains due and unpaid; 

Now, therefore, notice is hereby given 
that the said W. T. Carter, by virtue of 
the authority vested in him, as Trustee, 
will sell at public auction to the highest 
bidder for cash, in gold coin of the United 
States of America, on the fourteenth day 
of July, 1917, at the hour of ten, forenoon, 
of said day, at the Western front en- 
trance of the Courthouse, in the City of 
and County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, all the interest conveyed by the 
parties of the first part to the party of the 
second part, by said trust deed, in and to 
all of the following described property, 


to-wit: 
Lots Six (6), Seven (7), and Wight (8), 
Blogk “LL,” @i the bla View tract, in the 


County of Los Angeles, and State of Cali- 
fornia, as per map recorded in book 22, 
pages 81 and 82, Miscellaneous Records of 
said Los Angeles County, subject to all 
legal claims that stand against above men- 
tioned and described property; reference 
being had to said records: 

To pay the principal sum of said note, 
to-wit, the sum of $150.00, and the inter- 
est thereon from the 8th day of March, 
1917, expenses of such sale, compensation 
to Trustee as provided in said trust deed, 
the cost of advertising this notice by pub- 
lication, the cost of sale under said no- 
tice and the passing of title thereunder 
from said party of the second part as 
trustee to said party of the third part; 


amounting to the aggregate sum of 
od 2.7 Be 

In Witness Whereof the said W. T. 
Carter has duly authorized this _ notice, 


this 30th day of June, 1917. 
Wee ARTE Ee 
Trustee. 
W. TF. P. Fogg, 
Attorney for Trustee, 
i130 Title Ins. & Trust Bldg. 
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in, the 
hi gh 
Sierras § 


a body of blue water, 23 
miles long, 13 miles wide, 
among mountain peaks over 
a mile high. With hotels at 
its very edge—thousands of 
great pines, firs and cedars; 
and back in the hills dozens 
of smaller lakes and streams 
filled with gamey = trout. 
Everything from roughing- 
it to luxury. That’s Tahoe! 





Why don’t you make yours 
a real vacation this sum- 
mer? 








Tickets an@ad information at 


212 West Seventh Street, 


Station—Fifth and Central. 
Main 8322—-60641—Main 8241 











CHLORIDE 1903-1917 


FREE INFORMATION ON CHLORIDE COPPER MINES 
JOHN B. HUGHES, 


Mines Examined 


333 I. W. Hellinan Bldg. 


Reports Furnished 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


N ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 


OFFICERS 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
JI. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $416,819.36. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $400,000.00. 


Spring and Fourth Surplus and Profits, $77,655.00. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 


( 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


STODDARD JESS, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,733,607. 40° Deposits, 
$29,452,020. 38. 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,800,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,006. 
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—To Continue Monday 


—There seems hardly room for doubt—that 
THIS IS THE MOST NOTABLE DI5- 
TRIBUTION of its kind that Los Angeles 


has known— 


—Coupling the name of BULLOCK’S with that of 
PEASE BROS. FURNITURE CoO. in the manner 
in which they are coupled in the heading above—is a 
most unusual advertisement in itself— 


—The Great Selling of the week just passed has not been surprising— 

—For Southern California knows PEASE BROS. FURNITURE 
CO. and— 

—Southern California knows BULLOCK’S— 

—And Southern California knows VALUE and OPPORTUNITY 


—While much of the Furniture and Home Furnishings that were at 
hand in this event last Monday are in NEW HOMES today— 


—While a great volume of merchandise has been sold— 
—There is still A GREAT VOLUME TO SELL— 
—PEASE BROS. stock—augmented by special purchases and 


values from Bullock’s own stocks— 
—Furniture—Rugs and Draperies of Quality—and Monday should be 


Another Great Day— 


—The first of another great week— 


—Remember, this sale is being conducted in Bullock’s Hill Street 
Building—/formerly occupied by Pease Bros. Furniture Co./ 
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